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‘ The Meeting-House Be 
‘ 
py + CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 
. 
: " On some pleasant Sabbath ee 
a In the good old a of eo 
‘ i. Ere we reached the we ss xt 
ab ' Of our meeting-house once more, 
: 8 From its weather-beaten steeple 
se Where to-day the pigeons fly, 
B Rang the church bell, loud and louder, 
4 Like a summons far and nigh. 
25 
5 Like a warning to the people 
6 Over hill and over dell, 
3 Solemnly, uncompromising, . 
~ a Rang that well-remembered bell, 
xb And the echoes which resounded 
| | $ At this summons from its throat, 
4 B Softly swelled our church bell s music, 
sR Mellowing each sombre note. 
r) : 
B How that bell awoke the onl 
e How it called for evening prayer, 
Ly And it rung when we assembled 
6 At a conference held there ; 
2 Long and mournful was the tribute 
| 5 Of that ever faithful bell 
} + When it tolled some soul’s departure 
; ° With a slow and measured knell. 
> 
“6 How we children watched the sexton, 
; e In those days now long -_ my 
se Pull the bell rope while we hat kenec 
$ To that muffled voice se gp ” 
B id we climbed a steep, dark stairway 
+ " , ver creaking boards until 
i. We had reached a lofty tower 
ob Where the bell hung huge and still. 
<> 
| Times have changed and customs altered, 
03 Joyous youth smiles fat away, 
3 Yet our meeting-house is standing ee 
a. Like it stood through childhood’s day ; 
R And its bell rings just as clearly 
<b As it rang in days of yore, 
3 Though it summons fewer — 
ae To that old, white church’s door. 
ap 
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N IT’S narrow sense Citizenship is 
the state and quality of being a citi- 
zen, as distinguished from being a 
slave or an alien. I might dwell upon 
the personal dignity and personal satis- 
faction of being a citizen of the greatest 
nation on earth, instead of being as Ed- 
ward Everett Hale said,—‘“A man with- 
out a country.” In this way, I might 
please my sense of self-importance, but 
it would not be presenting Citizenship in 
the only way in which Citizenship is 
worthwhile, namely,—the use of it for 
the good of one’s country and of 
humanity. 

In a recent number of the WoMEN’s 
CITIZEN is an article entitled “A Plea for 
Party Partisanship,” by Mrs. Mary T. 
Pratt, who is described as “New York 
City’s First Alderwoman.” The basic 
idea of Mrs. Pratt’s article is expressed 
in these words: “As I see politics, it is 
a game, like any college football game.” 
Reasoning from this analogy, Mrs. Pratt 
argues that a political party should be a 
machine, like a football team, and re- 
ceive the saine unquestioning, unswerv- 
ing, enthusiastic and loyal support of its 
backers that a football team receives 
irom its rooters. She then proceeds to 
say: “It is just this sort of courageous, 
loyal, fighting spirit that is going to 
Strengthen our party machines, A good 
political machine is a wonderful thing. 


That is why I boldly plead for strong 


party partisanship.” 

| confess I do not like to think of poli- 
lics as a “game.” I prefer to think of it 
is the serious business of safe-guarding 
and improving our free institutions. I 
confess I do not like to think of political 
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parties as mere machines. I prefer to 
think of them as sacred instrumentalities 
in the science of government. I confess 
J do not like to think of American citi- 
zens as mere rooters for their respective 
parties, like rooters for a football game. 
I prefer to think of them as responsible 
trustees of this great experiment in popu- 
lar government. I confess I do not like 
to think of loyalty in the restricted sense 
of loyalty to a party. I prefer to think of 
it in the sense of loyalty to our country. 

When I was a partisan Republican, 
about all that was good seemed to be in 
the Republican party. I now see that 
there is good and bad in all parties, and 
that none of them are as good as they 
ought to be, and above them all I now 
see our flag and our institutions, greater 
than them all, and commanding my al- 
legiance before them all. If this seems 
visionary, let us not forget that when our 
flag is in peril and defenders are needed, 
we do not ask whether they are Demo- 
crats, Republicans, or Progressives. It ‘s 
enough that they are ready to fight, and 
if necessary, to die for it and for the 
ideals which it symbolizes. 

Mind you, I do not say that the party 
system should be done away with, but | 
do say, as a result of my own personal 
observation and experience in the storm 
center of politics for half a century, that 
an independent balance of power is a 
necessary complement of the party sys- 
tem,—that without it, parties degenerate 
into corrupt and _ self-seeking political 
machines and become as Washington, 
Marshall, Webster, Cardinal Gibbons, 
and others have said,—a menace to the 
Republic. 
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More than three hundred years before 
Christ, in the “Oration on the Crown,” 
which has been called the greatest oration 
of the world’s greatest orator, Demos- 
thenes said: 


“Two things, men of Athens, are 
characteristic of a _ well-disposed 
citizen. In authority his constant 
aim should be the dignity and pre- 
eminence of the Commonwealth. In 
all times and circumstances, his 
spirit should be loyal. From the be- 
ginning, he should choose an honest 
and straightforward course in poli- 
tics—to support the honor, the 
power, the glory of his country,—in 
these to exalt,—in these to have his 
being.” 


In this definition of “Citizenship” by 
the great Athenian, we find nothing about 
being an adept in the “game of politics.” 

Passing over the intervening period of 
more than 2,000 years and the interven- 
ing space between far-away Greece and 
near-by Hanover, I am pleased to find 
and place by the side of the words of 
Demosthenes, the equally noble and in- 
spiring words of Dartmouth’s great ex- 
President, one of the greatest men of his 
time. In his monumental work entitled, 
“Public Mindedness,” which should be 
read by all, Dr. Tucker said: 


“Citizenship is a matter of pr.n- 
ciples and ideals, but citizens are 
made by doing the things for which 
at any given time citizenship stands. 
There is no other way of making the 
ordinary citizen. Principles are elab- 
orated, standards are set, ideals are 
made clear and abiding, through 
persistent, or as in some cases, 
through aroused and impassioned 
action. We must learn to become 
impatient in down-right earnest with 
all easy and spectacular, if not ques- 


tionable, substitutes for citizenship. 
Society has been training reformers, 
organizing crusaders, and in various 
Ways concentrating public opinion at 
the exposed points in our modern 
civilization. Sympathy of interest is 
called for in all these varied move- 
ments.” 


In this definition of Citizenship by Dr. 
Tucker, we search in vain for anything 
about the “game of politics.” 


During the more than two thousand 
years between the time that the Greek 
orator and the time that our own great 
educator, publicist and fellow citizen 
stated with so much eloquence and force 
the characteristics and qualities of that 
true citizenship which is essential to the 
perpetuity of free institutions, republic 
after republic decayed and passed away 
because the quality of their citizenship 
degenerated. 

One of the first books I read when a 
boy was a book entitled “The Fate of 
Republics,’ which gave a_ historic ac- 
count of the many failures in popular 
government and their causes. The his- 
torian, Macauley, prophesied that this 
republic. would not live beyond fifty 
years; that it has lived almost a century 
and a half and achieved so much does 
not by any means ensure its permanency. 
The death worm may nevertheless be 
eating at its vitals. 

In his great work on ‘‘Modern Democ- 
racies,’ written since the World War, 
Lord Bryce, author of “The American 
Commonwealths” and true friend of 
America, said: 


“If it be improbable, yet it is not 
unthinkable that as many countries 
impatient with tangible evils substi- 
tuted democracy for a monarchy or 
oligarchy, a like impatience might 
some day reverse the process.” 
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However, “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty;” and, as Lord Bryce 
says: “Laziness, and selfishness which is 
indifferent to whatever does not imm2- 
diately affect a man’s interest, is the fault 
which most afflicts democratic communi- 
ties.” Let us not, therefore, bask in the 
glory of past achievements, nor in com- 
placent self-conceit take the future for 
granted, but let us searchingly cross-ex- 
amine ourselves to see whether we are 
being duly mindful of all the sacrifices 
which have been made for us and of the 
sacred trust which rests upon us to not 
only preserve this republic, but, in our 
day and generation, to do all we can to 
make it in the words of Webster: “A 
vast and splendid monument upon which 
the world may gaze with admiration 
forever.” 

Under the fire of such a self cross- 
examination, what can we say for our- 
selves? If we are duly mindful, why do 
so many of us cut the patriotic exercises 
of Memorial Day and Fourth of July in 
order to pursue our own pleasures? 

Why do fifty per cent of the voters of 
the Republic neglect to exercise the sa- 
cred right of suffrage? 

Why are we spending more money, 
many times over, for self-indulgence 
than for education, while millions of 
suffragists are unable to read the ballots 
they cast? 

Why are we running more to jazz and 
joy-rides than to church and to public 
forums ? 

Why is it that we are worshipping 
mammon more and God less? 

Why are so many in positions of pub- 


trust desecrating The Goddess of’ 


lic 

Liberty—stealing the jewels from her 

fingers and the gems from her crown? 
Why are we making politics a game, 
| blind partisanship, spoils, money, 

s‘‘fishness, special interests, deception, 
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duplicity, and demagogism, such factors 
in the game, when with a moment’s re- 
flection, we would know that such things 
dishonor the flag and may ultimately seal 
the fate of this Republic as they did the 
fate of republics of the past? 

Why do managers of newspapers and 
moving picture houses find it necessary 
to print and produce so much that is sen- 
sational in order to sell their papers and 
draw the crowds? 

Why is it that there is a diminishing 
market for such great moral lessons as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,” and such an increasing 
market for stories which appeal to the 
lower levels of our natures? 

Why do so many of us violate the 
Constitution for a drink, thus encourag- 
ing lawlessness and breeding anarchy ? 

Why is it that in this land of boasted 
“Liberty Enlightening the World,” law- 
lessness and crime are more rampant 
than in any other civilized nation ? 

However these questions may be an- 
swered, let us not despair. The ideals of 
citizenship expressed by Demosthenes, in 
his “Oration on the Crown,” and, more 
recently, by the late President of Dart- 
mouth College, in his great work on 
“Public Mindedness,” are not dead in 
America. If the heart, at times, despairs 
in contemplation of the dangers threaten- 
ing our institutions, and the seeming in- 
differences of the people toward them, it 
is reassured again by the recollection of 
how, in the past, they have met every 
crisis. Whenever the call to arms has 
been heard, they have answered in a 
way which has added glory to the flag 
and stability to the Republic. 

There are signs that they are already 
moving to meet and overcome perils 
more insidious and, for that reason, more 
dangerous than war—perils to which so 
many republics have succumbed—the 
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perils of lawlessness and self-indulgence. 

The mysterious words, written by the 
mysterious hand on the wall of the 
King’s Palace at the Feast of Belshazzar, 


“Mene, mene, tekel upharsin” (Daniel, 


Chapter 5), are prophetic of the fate of 
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soul, self-indulgence above. self-denial 
Let us 


see to it that this Republic, established 


and materialism above idealism. 


and preserved at such tremendous sacri- 


fice of blood and treasure, does not 


perish by the insidious process of moral 


every nation that puts the body above the decadence. 


Some Lovers in a Wood 
MAUD FRAZER JACKSON 


After a night of rain, the morn i fair; 

The birds are singing, flower-sweet the air. 

On the green earth the golden sunlight poured, 
Emblazons all “The Garden of the Lord.” 

| take a path that wanders by a stream 

And find a spot to linger in and dream. 

The rocky slope round which the pathway turns 
Is home of laurel, violets and ferns. 

A softened glow of sunlight here is found, 

With leafy shadows dancing on the ground. 

All is silence but a bird’s song now and then, 
And murmur of the stream down in the glen. 
When here alone, I never lonely feel; 

For it seems to me next moment will reveal 
Fond lovers come from yonder spirit land, 
Around the bend appearing hand in hand. 
Lovers perhaps from dear familiar books 

With all the glad May morning in their looks ;— 
Evangeline and Gabriel before 

A cruel fate their lives asunder tore; 

Lord Ronald that most true and noble knight 
With Lady Clare and her doe of lily white; 

Or Madeline and Porphyro the bold, 

Who fled together on that night so cold. 

They also meet beneath the woodland trees 

Who lived and knew love’s pain and ecstasies.— 
John and Priscilla, when the youth confessed 

The love which conscience had so long repressed, 
(For in stern Plymouth, true love found a way 
And maidens bloomed as sweet as buds of May). 
Lincoln and Ann, that flower soon to fade, 
Whose fragrance in his heart forever stayed...... 
And then, how tenderly the sunbeams fall, 

As One draws near, the Lover of us all! 

A hush, and then the birds break into song, 

The winds caress Him as He walks along; 

The very waters of the stream below 

Chant His dear name of music as they flow. 

“Let not your heart be troubled” ; kind His words 
And sweeter than the singing of the birds. 

I turn again to duty-crowded ways _ 

With joy enough to last for many days. 





Charles Hl. Hoyt---His Life and Works 


With Special Emphasis Upon His Play, ‘“‘A Texas Steer’’ 


WILLIS WARREN HARRIMAN, Ph. B., A. M. 


Formerly Director of Dramatic Art and Literature in Several Colleges and Universities 


“HE dooryard of Mr. Brander’s 
house (Texas). Mink (negro) 
with Crab 
(negro) enters running and _ shouting. 
Crab (excited): 
elected, shuah! 
doubt of it. 
Mink: 


enters old saddle. 


Mars Brander's 

Can't be no_ possible 
I voted fo’ him. 

Huh! 


‘Spose you tink yo’ 


vote elected him. How much did yo’ get 


fo’ votin’ fo’ him? 
Crab: 
did yo’ git? 
Mink: 
Crab: Didn’t get nuffin’? 
thinkin’ of ? 


voted fo’ him dat didn’t get paid. 


I got five dollars. How much 
Didn’t get nuffin’. 
What yo’ 
You’s de only man dat 
Yo’s 
a fool. 

Mink puts saddle on bench. 
Fool! 
heah, nigger—yo’ don’t know what yo’s 
talkin’ about. 


Mink (crossing to Crab): See 
Don’ yo’ tink I know dar 
Masah Yell, he 
offered me five dollars fo’ my vote, but 
| said, “No, sah! 


was money to be had? 


I’m not dat sort 0’ 
man, sah! Do yo’ tink I’d barter my 
right o’ sufferin’ fo’ a mess o’ potash, 
No, sah!” 
be a article of commerce, sah, | wouldn't 
(Cross- 
iy to bench.) The best I’d do was to 
let him give me a pair ob boots. 


sah! If de cullad vote is to 


tech a cent ob his money, sah! 


The preceding dialogue, which origin- 
lly appeared at the beginning of Charles 
ti. Hoyt’s play, “A Texas Steer,” is in- 
licative of the general content matter of 
vat particular dramatic masterpiece ;— 

litics, as Hoyt’s eyes saw it in Texas 


and Washington. To say that Hoyt’s 
“A Texas Steer’ is the keenest satirical 
exposition of American political life ever 
written, is not an extravagant statement. 
Texas 
Steer,” let us make a short study of 
Hoyt, his life, and his dramatic works 
in general. 


But before we analyze “A 


Charles H. Hoyt was born in Concord, 
New Hampshire, July 26, 1860. 


ceived his early education in a private 


He re- 


school in Charlestown of his native state. 


the Boston Latin 
School, and graduated from that institu- 


tion. 


Later, he attended 
In preparing himself for what he 
thought would be his life work, he read 
law with the illustrious Chief Justice 
But 
Charles was very much more interested 


Cushing of New Hampshire. 


in the genial Chief Justice’s good stories 
than he was in the wise laws of the state 
and the dry definitions of Blackstone. 

A more literary work was beginning 
to attract Hoyt. 
sociated with the editorial staff of the St. 


For a time he was as- 
Albans, Vermont, ApvertTiserk. During 
a period of five years he was editor of 
the “All Sorts” 


Post, and easily succeeded in making the 


column of The Boston 
paragraphs of that column the brightest 
of its kind in the pages of American 
journalism ;—‘‘spicy,” were the sentences 
For The 


Post, he was also dramatic, musical, and 


of those paragraphs. Boston 
sporting editor. 

From the ranks of journalism many 
communities have chosen men to repre- 
sent them in legislative assemblies. So, 
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too, with Charlestown and Charles H. 
Hoyt. Although Charlestown was a two 
to one Republican district, and although 
Hoyt was a Democrat, yet he was twice 
chosen to represent his town in the New 
Hampshire Legislature:—in 1893, and 
again in 1895. Hoyt had more of the at- 
tributes of a statesman than those of a 
politician. He was neither inconsistent 
nor radical in his politics. Although he 
was young, and in the minority of the 
Legislature, representatives of the two 
great parties esteemed him and honored 
him by appointing him to important com- 
mittees of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature :—that of the Judiciary. At one 
time Charles H. Hoyt was “talked of as 
a candidate for Governor.” 

Charles H. Hoyt was a philanthro- 
pist,—a sincere and hearty lover of his 
fellow men. The people of Charlestown 
have always pointed with pride to the 
many improvements in their town which 
were instituted by “Charlie” Hoyt. And 
the best of it all is, that Mr. Hoyt never 
boasted of the things he had done for 
Charlestown. Charles H. Hoyt was 
moderate, he was unaffected in dispo- 
sition, and he was thoroughly lacking in 
personal egotism. “His friends were 
thousands; his admirers, legion.” 

But it is not Hoyt, the philanthropist 
and the statesman; it is not Hoyt, the 
journalist and newspaper critic; it is not 
Hoyt, the business man; but it is Hoyt, 
the dramatist, who especially demands 
our attention. “Without Hoyt’s farces,” 
Says a contemporary writer, “the dra- 
matic period of the eighteen-nineties 
would have been very much the poorer.” 
Charles H. Hoyt’s plays are clean; they 
are irresistible in not only humor, but 
also wit; they are good-naturedly satiri- 
cal. But in the midst of all the extrava- 
gances of farce, there are places where 
pathos even predominates; where pat- 
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riotism elevates the reader or the theatre- 
goer to lofty thoughts. 

In the list of Hoyt plays there are the 
plays: ‘“‘“A Brass Monkey,” produced in 
New Bedford, April, 1889; “A Midnight 
Bell,” San Francisco, April 4, 1888; “A 
Trip to Chinatown,” Decatur, Illinois, 
September, 1890. Although “A Brass 
Monkey” is a hilarious farce, yet it has 
pathetic moments never to be forgotten. 
Old Jona’s love for his daughter, Bag- 
gage, a useless little girl always in the 
way, predominates over the general hi- 
lariousness of the play. In “A Midnight 
Bell,” which was Mr. Hoyt’s favorite 
play, there is a strong element, at once 
interesting and inspiring. But Hoyt’s 
greatest play, if the number of produc- 
tions is the measure of quality, is “A 
Trip to Chinatown ;’—it was produced 
six hundred thirty-nine times. In its 
first five years it had made Hoyt five 
hundred thousand dollars richer than he 
had been. 

3ut “A Texas Steer” is not only a 
mere farce ;—it is a keen, satirical ex- 
position of American politics, the best 
exposition of politics ever written. Some 
of the lines possess a sterling quality of 
patriotism which makes the heart throb 
with pride: 

“Do these Southerners,” asks Judge 
Woodhead, at the fort in Texas, “like to 
see that flag flying?” 

“Well, if you doubt it,” answers Lieut. 
Bright, “just try hauling it down.” 

And also: 

“Don’t blush for your State, my 
daughter,” says Brander to Bossy, “be 
proud of it.” 

Charles H. Hoyt’s “A Texas Steer” 
was first produced in the Madison 
Square Theatre, January 8, 1894. 

“A Texas Steer” is the story of a 
wealthy Texan, Maverick Brander, who 
was elected to Congress against his own 
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will. He has been away on business, 
and meantime his friends have decided 
to send him as their Representative to 
Washington. His election was unique. 
Bossy, his daughter, maintains that he 
has been independently elected, that “he 
came by his election honestly because 
every man that voted for him was paid 
in advance;” and “there’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t feel perfectly inde- 
pendent in Congress.” The method pur- 
sued at the polls by Major Yell, the cam- 
paign manager for the Brander faction, 
is also interesting. In meeting Lieut. 
Green, a newcomer to Texas, Yell ex- 
presses his regret for not meeting him 
before the election. 

Yell: Sorry I didn’t meet you ten 
hours befo’, sir. I’d have voted you for 
old Brander, sir. 

Green: I fear that would have been 
impossible, as I’m not a resident of 
Texas. 

Yell: Bless you, sir! That wouldn’t 
have made any difference. (Places hands 
on Green’s shoulder) Think I couldn't 
have voted as good a looking man as you, 
sir? Why, I put through three China- 
men and an Indian that was half negro. 
We ain’t particular out here in Texas. 

Green: But they at least live here. 

Yell: No—died here, though. After 
they voted, some of the boys, in a spirit 
of fun, lynched them for illegal voting. 

Green: Horrible. 

ell: Well, I dunno. They voted il- 
legally and the purity of the ballot must 
be preserved. I haven’t much sympathy 
for the Chinese. They’ve done my wash- 
ing lately. 


Hut Maverick Brander has no sym- - 


pathy for vice and corruption. Although 
he is “a pretty rough old man” he is re- 
fined at heart. He has no inclination for 
a political career. He insists upon not 


y 


going to Congress. 
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“I’m an honest man,” he declares. 
“What do I want in Congress?” 

But against his will, he does go to 
Congress. He is introduced to the 
mechanisms of politics by his private sec- 
retary, Knott Innitt. The Honorable 
Maverick Brander and Knott Innitt are 
discussing congressional oratory and the 
steal perpetrated by the Land Grant for 
the Northern Texas Transportation 
Company. The following dialogue takes 
place: 

Innitt: It’s not the gift of eloquence, 
but a good private secretary that makes 
the orator. 

Brander: And you can write a speech 
showing up that steal (the Land Grant) ? 

Innitt: 1 can write a speech on any 
side of any question. 

Brander: What has become of your 
conscience, sir? 

Innitt: lve lived in Washington all 
my life. 

But a lack of conscience is not con- 
fined only to politicians. Beautiful 
women sometimes have it. And beauti- 
ful women sometimes entangle political 
men. The scheme is a vicious circle. 

So it was in the case of Brander. Dixie 
Style, a beautiful orphan from Indiana, 
calls upon him in his apartments. 

Dixie: When my mama was a very 
little girl, a great man named Daniel 
Webster kissed her, and she was very 
proud of it, and used to tell me of it. 
Now, would you be willing to kiss me? 

And the Honorable Maverick Brander 
is willing. 

Sut a kiss is not always a rose dot on 
the “i” of adoration ;—it is sometimes 
the microbe of alimony. 

Dixie returns to the Brander apart- 
ments, and informs Brander that her 
friend, Tough, took a picture of the kiss- 
ing incident. 

Dixie: And he (Tough) came and 
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said if I didn’t give him a hundred dol- 
lars for the negative, he’d show it to 
Mrs. Brander. 

As Brander produces the money, he 
sarcastically inquires: 

“Did it cost Daniel Webster a hun- 
tred dollars to kiss your mother?” 

Brander is disgusted with political life 
in Washington. He snatches his hat, 
grabs his satchel, and unconditionally in- 
forms Mrs. Brander and his daughter : 

“You can stay here (in Washington), 
But-1’m-going-back-to-TEXAS.” 

But at the beginning of the third act 
we find Brander still in Washington. He 
is sure that “most men come here (to 
Washington) meaning to do right, but 
when they take an innocent man right 
from the country and send him to Con- 
gress, they put him in a damned hard 
spot.” Brander is proud of “the coun- 
try,” Texas, from which he comes. 

“No Texan has cause to blush for his 
“a 
Massachusetts had her Warren and her 
Putnam, Texas had her Houston and her 
Crockett. 


native State,” he proudly declares. 


Don't blush for vour State, 
my daughter,—be proud of it.” 

But Hoyt’s “A Texas Steer” is a com- 
edy, at times over-leaping itself into the 
region of farce. “A Texas Steer” nat- 
urally descends from patriotic eloquence 
to ludicrous extravagance in Brassy 
Gall’s speech: 

“The time was that we regarded Texas 
as the refuge of the criminal and the 
home of the coyote and cactus. 


Mr. 


Congress), our eyes have been opened. 


But 


since Brander has been here (in 


(Renewed applause.) We have learned 
to appreciate the greatness and the fu- 
ture glory of Texas. (Wild applause. ) 
He has taught us that Texas is the com- 
ing Empire State. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Bran- 
der, Texas is becoming the center of 
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commerce, literature, and the arts. (Wild 
applause.) And mark my words, gen- 
tlemen, in five years, and maybe less, 
New York will go to Texas for their 
fashions.” 

Meantime three Texans have arrived 
at the Brander apartments. Mrs. Bran- 
der is entertaining some illustrious guests 
But the three Texans 
with loud-speaking revolvers and strange 
antics so terrify the guests that they take 
refuge under the table. The third act 
ends with a tableau of dignified Wash- 
ingtonians and wild Texans ludicrously 


at a dinner party. 


arranged in the picture. 

Mrs. Brander opens the fourth and 
last act with a sigh of chagrin as she re- 
calls the events of her despoiled dinner 
party. Disappointment and humiliation 
have undone her. 

From the beginning of the play there 
has been a delightful little love episode 
between Captain Bright and Bossy. The 
love story culminates in the fourth act, 
and when Senator Brander is informed 
that his daughter ts-about to marry the 
Captain instead of the foreign nobleman 
who has been urging his love upon her, 
he replies: 

“I’m an American, I am, and an 
American son-in-law’s good enough for 
me! I don't lke I-tal-ians, anyway— 
call him Lord, Duke, or Count. To my 
mind a greaser is a greaser just the 
same.” 

From the affairs of love the story re- 
turns to the affairs of state. Major Yell, 
the brander campaign manager, and his 
friends are preparing to return to Texas. 
The Honorable Maverick Brander ad- 
dresses them: 

“But, boys, one word before you 
leave! You're coming back to Texas to 
give the voters of my district a steer. 
What’s that steer to be?” 

And Yell answers: 
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“That you’re a second Daniel Webster, 


antl we’re all for your re-election.” 

Although Charles H. Hoyt’s “A Texas 
Steer” is a comedy which over-leaps it- 
self into the region of farce, yet it does 
give utterance to several sharp, pungent, 
significant thoughts which are worthy of 
the reader’s consideration. Some of 
these thoughts have already been ex- 
pressed in the quotations which have 
been given in this exposition, but re- 
peated consideration of them will be 
well worth while. 

“The longest pole knocks the persim- 
mon.’—Christopher Columbus Jr. Fish- 
back, “‘a culled person so black | thought 
I have to light a lamp;” “Mistah” Fish- 
back is in search of the commission as 
Minister to Dahoeny. 

“What has become of your conscience, 
sir?’ —Brander. “\’ve lived in Washing- 
ton all my life."-—Knott Innitt, Brander’s 
private secretary. 

“But when you take an innocent man 
right from the country, and send him «o 
Congress, you put him in a damned hard 
spot.’—Senator Brander. 
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“A woman who couldn’t forgive a man 
for making a fool of himself at least once 
a week ought never to marry.”—Bossy 
to Captain Bright, her sweetheart. 

“There’s no time when a man feels so 
ashamed of himself as when he’s just 
getting over a drunk.”—Major Yell. 

“No Texan has cause to blush for his 
native State. If Massachusetts had her 
Warren and her Putnam, Texas had her 
Houston and her Crockett. The men 
who fell at Lexington and Bunker Hill 
were no braver, truer patriots than those 
who died at San Jacinto and the Alamo. 
The history of Texas is the story of one 
long battle for freedom, written in the 
blood of her heroes. Don’t blush for 
your State, my daughter, be proud of 
it.” —Senator Brander. 

In conclusion, it may be maintained 
that Charles H. Hoyt was “The Prince 
of Good Fellows;” that his dramatic 
compositions are clean, wholesome, with 
frequent expressions of valuable 
thought; and that his “A Texas Steer” 
was the keenest satire of American po- 
litical life ever written. 


Chocorua 


Oh, rugged old Chocorua, 
What wonders greet our eye 
As we behold thy majesty 
Against the morning sky! 


Dawn clads thee in a veil of purple, 
While winter crowns thy head 
With a cap of snowy whiteness: 
To glory art thou wed. 


And when at eve the sun goes down 
Behind thy head with glory crowned 
We lift our hearts up thankfully 
That God lets us such glory see. 
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An Indif@ Tdyll 


JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 


tional existence, it became a policy of 

the government to segregate its In- 
dian wards into their tribal homes, upon 
defined geographical reservations. Meas- 
ures of safety perhaps dictated these 
early dispositions, but thereby a policy 
became permanently established. Ad- 
vantages were accorded the tribes, to 
insure freedom in maintaining the forms 
of their tribal governments and in en- 
joying, unmolested, the traditional 
practices and rites of the race. The 
influences of civilization were cast about 
them; schools were established and 
supported through governmental inter- 
vention; religious societies were encour- 
aged and the power of the law invoked 
to restrain the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors among a people to whom drink 
has ever been a most demoralizing 
factor. Firmly, but without repression, 
the tribes were induced to abandon many 
of the vicious tribal, personal and 
domestic practices which had _ ever 
characterized their lives. Intermarriage 
with the other races resulted in many 
aggravations and divided a tribal mem- 
bership into full bloods and mixed bloods 
of varying degrees. Within the tribal 
domain, the full blood members with- 
drew to themselves and maintained 
many of the stolid and somber charac- 
teristics of their ancestry. ‘They pre- 
served the language, mannerisms and 
pastoral ideals of the race and avoided 
contact, in the absence of actual neces- 
sity, with the white man’s government. 
Theirs was one of hostility to the plan 
of division of the tribal domain in 
severalty among the individual members 


[i THE formative days of our Na- 


of the tribe. They were sufficiently 
cunning to discover, in this purpose, the 
destruction of their traditional hunting 
grounds and themselves reduced to the 
arts of the white man, to sustain life. 
They were, in no sense, hostile to the 
government, but, on the reverse, were 
strongly attached to this invisible entity, 
which they typified in the “Great Father 
at Washington.” There was a disposi- 
tion among them to feel that the United 
States Government should protect and 
indulge them in the unmolested prac- 
tices of a primitive life; they felt that 
they ought not to be embarrassed by the 
enforced adoption of the artificial condi- 
tions of the white- man’s life and 
customs. 

Voluntarily segregated to themselves, 
among the Cherokee Hills in the eastern 
portion of the old Indian Territory, 
dwelt the full blood members of the 
Cherokee tribe. Unsuitably fitted for till- 
age but adequately formed for hunting 
and fishing grounds, these rugged hills 
more nearly accorded with the aboriginal 
ideals of living of the Cherokee full 
blood and so among these hills, in after 
years, he chose his allotted patrimony of 
the tribal domain; here he lives today 
and here he will continue to abide until 
the last of his race is run. His children 
pass through the mills of education 
maintained for their benefit but return 
home to resume the habits, dress and 
life of the ancient abode. 

Nestled among the picturesque Chero- 
kee Hills and surrounded by scenes 
which challenge one with their natural 
beauty, is situated the old Cherokee 
town of Tahlequah, ancient capital of the 
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Nation in the old tribal days. Tangible 
evidences of the crude government of 
the Cherokee Nation, were centered at 
Tahlequah and at certain stated times 
the functionaries of the tribe would 
assemble in council. Influenced by the 
General Government, the tribal authori- 
ties had established at Tahlequah a 
seminary for girls, which was main- 
tained with care and patronized gener- 
ally by the members of the tribe. The 
seminary possessed its dormitory and 
boarding facilities and offered many 
attractive and instructive features which 
entered into the lives and homes of the 
young Indian maidens who attended. 
The art of needlework and housework 
was combined with instruction in Eng- 
lish and the rudiments of study. The 
primitive Indian homes were enriched 
by the instruction and training which the 
girls brought back with them from time 
to time. 


A stolid full blood member of the 
Cherokee Tribe was Candy Mink, who 
lived among the hills west of Tahlequah, 
and in whose demeanor was reflected 
the peculiarities and prejudices of his 
race. By what irony of fate he ac- 
quired his cognomen, no one has ever 
attempted to explain. A_ childhood 
penchant for sweetmeats, may have 
influenced his name, which otherwise 
was the name of his forefathers. He 
perhaps had some unintelligible Indian 
appellation by which he was known 
upon the government rolls, but for 
practicable every day purposes, no use 
was made of it. Mink rarely frequented 
the white settlements, save upon an 
occasional visit to see the Indian Agent, 


but lived in his double log cabin among 
the fastnesses of the picturesque Chero- 
kee Hills, with his wife and daughter, 
Myrtle. One must not overlook a 
complement of ponies and numerous 


dogs which went to complete the ideality 
of his Indian home. The timbered hills 
were replete with wild turkey and 
grouse in their season and the clear 
streams abundant with fish. A boun- 
teous nature reduced the necessary 
activities of the old full blood, to the 
crude tillage of a rather abbreviated 
acreage of corn. 

There is, today, a splendid highway 
descending through beautiful vistas from 
old Tahlequah to Ft. Gibson upon the 
Arkansas River, but which in those in- 
ceptive days was a precarious road or 
Indian trail and quite impassable during 
a rainy season. The Indians paid scant 
attention to the construction of roads, 
which were suffered to develop them- 
selves into defined arteries of travel by 
frequent use. It was contiguous to this 
old road, that Candy Mink lived, his 
cabin being reached by a tortuous by- 
road or winding lane. 


Many years ago and during those 
primitive days in the territory, Phillip 
Hall, a young white salesman, was a 
biweekly visitor upon the trade at Tah- 
lequah. He was in the employ of a 
department store venture at Muscogee, 
displayed a line of highly colored ladies’ 
finery and quite naturally enjoyed an 
interested clientele among the Indian 
girls at the seminary, with many of 
whom he became well acquainted. They 
were an animated group of young ladies 
not unlike a similar group of fashionable 
boarding school girls of today, but were 
ever under the watchful care of their 
white instructresses, to whom they were 
fondly attached. Hall traversed the old 


. road from Ft. Gibson to Tahlequah, with 


a team and light surrey and the scenes 
in and around the old capital bore a 
familiarity to him, born of the years of 
intimate association. 

A number of years have passed since 
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that afternoon in early summer when 
Phillip Hall departed from Tahlequah 
for Ft. Gibson. His visit had found the 
old town rather quiet; the seminary had 
closed for the season and the girls were 
scattered to their homes. It was a 
sultry afternoon, with ominous clouds 
hanging along the horizon which gave 
evidence later in the evening of an ap- 
proaching storm. The ponies trotted 
along rapidly, but it now became evident 
to Hall that a halting place and a shelter 
must be reached before long, if the fury 
of the storm were to be anticipated. 
Turning to the right at the first byroad, 
Hall urged the ponies swiftly along a 
meandering road, winding between the 
hills and, greeted by the barkings and 
snarlings of a dozen dogs, drove up to 
the cabin of Candy Mink. Hall was 
unacquainted with the old full blood, but 
was well acquainted with his type. The 
old man and a couple of other full bloods 
were sitting in the yard or reclining 
against the cabin. Drops of rain were 
beginning to fall as Hall attempted to 
explain to the Indian his wish to seek 
shelter from the gathering storm, for 
himself and team. He was unable to 
make himself understood and a hostile 
attitude was evidenced which was 
further emphasized by the Indian by a 
shake of the head and a vigorous wave 
of the hand down the road as he indi- 
cated his will that Hall proceed upon his 
way. There was no time tor parley so, 
gathering up the reins, Hall drove to a 
shed, a short distance from the cabin, 
unhitched and unharnessed the ponies 
and after placing them in shelter, has- 
tened rapidly to the cabin before the 
storm broke. Here, he joined the group 
of full bloods and endeavored to renew 
the conversation, but without any display 
of recognition or indication from them 
that his presence was noted. Through 


the open door and into the kitchen, Hall 
could see that supper was being arranged 
upon the table and with no evidence of 
hospitality, the Indians arose and went 
into the house and arranged themselves 
at the table. Hall invited himself into 
the house, found a stool and drew up to 
the supper table where hé proceeded to 
assist himself. Little conversation was 
indulged by the Indians and such as 
there was, came in the language of the 
race, with which Hall was wholly unac- 
quainted. By this time the storm had 
broken in all of its fury and the rain 
descended in torrents. The four men 
were served by the Indian wife and 
daughter who stood at a reserved dis- 
tance. Phillip Hall knew Myrtle Mink, 
whom he had met at Tahlequah where 
she was attending the seminary. She 
was of his clientele of customers and the 
moment he saw her, Hall felt that the 
unenviable character of his position 
would be explained. Myrtle betrayed 
no sign of recognition of Hall, but, on 
the contrary, met his attempt to force his 
recognition of her, with a stolid, expres- 
sionless stare. The situation was now 
becoming one not without its grave con- 
cern to Phillip Hall. A quiet anxious 
hour or two after supper was spent in 
watching the soft drizzle which had 
followed the heavy downpour. The 
storm had subsided but the darkness had 
come and the road down the hills was 
impassable in the night. The Indian 
wife made it clear to Hall by signs and 
mutterings that he would find a bed for 
the night through the door which led 
from the kitchen and thither he repaired 
as the low intermittent conversation of 
the Indians on the outside of the cabin 
subsided. The room contained a narrow 
wooden hed of homely construction, but 
Hall was more deeply concerned with 
the security of the latch upon the door. 
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A half sash window opened out toward 
the shed where the ponies were tethered. 
Securing the latch of the door as best he 
could, Hall stood gazing through the 
window out into the night. The storm 
elements were passing away and a full 
moon was playing hide and seek through 
fleecy clouds. A chorus of frogs echoed 
along the banks of the adjoining stream 
and the incessant barking of dogs lent a 
primitive touch to the surroundings. 
But there were phases of the situation 
in which Hall now found himself, which 
were not wholly reassuring. The brace 
of guns which he carried was carefully 
laid beside him upon the floor as he lay 
down upon the bed, and in due time, fell 
off to sleep. Hall was not a heavy 
sleeper and, after some time, was awak- 
ened by a clicking of the door latch of 
his room. A low whispered conversa- 
tion accompanied the quiet efforts of 
someone to open his door and Hall lay 
breathlessly listening, but with his hand 
dropped to the side of the bed where lay 
the guns. He heard stealthy foot steps 
outside the cabin and slowly the face of 
the old full blood appeared at the 
window, peering into the room and at 
him as he lay motionless upon the bed. 
Again the stealthy tread was heard and 
again the click as someone tried the latch 
and the whispered conversation was 
resumed. <A quiet seemed to settle down 
and Hall crept to the window and gazed 
out into the clear moonlight. With 
many conjectures, Hall witnessed the old 
full blood and one of his companions of 
the evening before, laboriously carrying 
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a huge jug or demijohn, through the 
handle of which a short pole had been 
passed, from the cabin down toward and 
around to the rear of the shed and out 
of sight. After a brief absence, the 
Indians came back, empty handed. Hall 
was lost in wonderment for an explana- 
tion of what was going to happen or 
what had already happened. He sat 
down upon the edge of the bed, became 
drowsy and fell to sleep across the bed. 
When he awakened it was with a start 
and to find the sun streaming in at the 
window. A loud knock came upon his 
door and a musical voice called, ““Wake 
up, Mister Hall, breakfast is ready.” It 
did not take Phillip Hall very long to 
make his appearance at the breakfast 
table, where he was greeted by the merry 
voice of Myrtle who was convulsed in 
laughter. The old Indian came forward 
rather sheepishly, shook hands with Hall 
and greeted him in good English for 
Candy Mink had been at Carlisle some 
years before. Explanations were made 
about the untoward events of the night, 
which were inspired, it seemed, by the 
misgivings of the old Indian, who was 
unable to distinguish Hall from the 
occasional revenue man of the govern- 
ment who was noted for making an ap- 
pearance at inopportune times and in a 
most unconventional manner. Visions 
of the Fort Smith jail had an ever dis- 
quieting effect upon the Indians. Myrtle 
had promoted and encouraged the illu- 
sion of her father of the night before, 
to the great discomfort and danger of 
the whole household. 


And For The Beggar Child 


DEAN HOWARD 


Poets sing of yew trees, prim as in a park; 


Rovers, the pine tree, sentinel in the dark. 


Lovers seek primroses, faint-gold in the dawn; 


[ shall have dandelions on a green lawn! 
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JoHN CALvin THORNE 


Born in Concord, N. H.; November 6, 1842, where he has ever resided. 
The oldest member and the President of the New Hampshire Bible Scciety 


since 1917. Deacon Emeritus of the First Congregational Church of Concord 
and its Treasurer for 39 years, 





Lhe Thorne Family in Old England 
and New England 


JOHN C. THORNE 


40 BEGIN a brief history of the 
‘| Thorne family we are obliged to 
vo back for at least seven hun- 
dred years, to observe their first records 
in England. The earliest mention is 
that of John Thorne, whose son, William, 
was knighted by King Richard the 
First—surnamed “The Lion Hearted,” 
in the year 1199, the King passing away 
from an arrow wound the same year. 
The Thorne family resided in Pem- 
brokeshire, in the south of Wales. This 
honor came to William undoubtedly 
from his valor in the Third Crusade, 
from which King Richard had returned, 
after winning many victories, in alliance 
with King Phillip the Second, of France, 
over the Saracens led by the renowned 
Saladin. It was in these great conflicts 
in the Holy Land to wrest the Holy 
Sepulchre, in Jerusalem, from the hands 
of the infidels that Richard most cer- 
tainly gained his world-wide title so well 
merited—“The King of Lion Heart.” 
The coat of arms conferred upon Sir 
William Thorne, which the writer was 
fortunate to obtain in London, is thus 
described in the Book of Heraldry: 


“First—Argent a fess guels between 
three lions rampant sable.” 


“Second—Crest, a lion rampant sable.” 
(This shows an ancestor won a battle.) 


“Third—Motto, Dieu me _ conduise. 
(God conduct me.) 


The grant of amorial bearings, was 
to the House of Thorne of Holsworthy 
an! Upert, in Shipwash, where they had 
been seated since the death of King 
Richard.” 
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“Seats of the family of Sir William 
Thorne, son of John, in Lianstadwell, 
Pembrokeshire, Wales.” 


“Lady Martha Thorne-Thorne in 
Fairlawn, Golsworth, Working.” 


(The original is painted in three 
colors.) 


Passing over a long period of no 
special interest, and also for brevity’s 
sake, we come again to another John 
and in a new country, for he landed at 
Salem, Mass., from the good ship Sarah, 
in 1635. Ten years later we learn that 
he and his brother Isaac were in King 
Phillip’s War, members of Capt. Daniel 
Henchman’s company, enrolled Aug. 21, 
1675, at Rehoboth, Mass. James and 
Jonas, of a succeeding generation, served 
in the capture of that stronghold of the 
French at Louisburg, Cape Breton, June 
17, 1745. 

Here is a coincidence of dates in the 
month and day of the month, precisely 
thirty years apart, in our American his- 
tory. The memorable battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought June 17,1775. The first 
was the chief event of the Colonial 
period and the latter ushered in the 
American Revolution. 

Another John Thorne steps forward, 
born at Kingston, N. H., May 18, 1736, 
entered the expedition to Crown Point, 
in Capt. Marston’s company of Exeter, 
under command of Col. John Goff, en- 
rolled Sept. 30, 1762. He was made 
Regimental Quartermaster and served 
throughout the campaign. For his ser- 
vices in this French and Indian war his 
descendants are entitled to membership 
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COAT-OF-ARMS—Given by King Richard of England, surnamed “The Lion Hearted,” in the year 1199, 
to William Thorne, son of John Thorne, when Knighted for valor in the War of the Third Crusade 
to the Holy Land, 1190-94. 
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in the “Society of Colonial Dames,” or 
the “Society of Colonial Wars.” 

Leaving the fields of war—‘‘that mad 
game the world so loves” for the pleas- 
anter paths of peace, and also to more 
modern times, we learn that Phineas 
Thorne, son of the previous mentioned 
John, was born in Kingston in 1762, and 
in 1765 the family removed to Salisbury, 
N. H., on what was afterwards known as 
“Thorne Hill.” Phineas was a noted 
school teacher, known later as ‘‘School- 
Master Thorne,” succeeding Master Per- 
kins, says “Runnel’s History of San- 
bornton,” 1881. “Phineas Thorne pri- 
vately instructed men like Bradstreet 
Moody, [sq., Jeremiah Sanborn, Esq., 
and others, who having entered public 
life, felt the need of a better education.” 
It was further mentioned, “that he 
taught Daniel Webster before leaving 
Salisbury to attend school elsewhere.” 
The old schoolmaster died at the age of 
ninety-one years. In 1896 I was en- 
abled to place a granite monument at the 
graves of my ancestors, Tilton High- 
lands, formerly part of the town of Salis- 
bury. It was briefly inscribed—“John 
Thorne. French and Indian War, 1762. 
Died 1807: Phineas Thorne 1762-1853: 
Miriam Lovejoy, his wife, 1767-1835.” 

It seems worthy of note that the name 
“John,” from the time of the Crusades 
down through 700 years, has appeared 
in almost every generation, to even the 
writer of this “epistle of John” of today. 

Phineas Thorne (above) had a son 
Calvin (my father) born Nov. 24, 1811, 
in Sanbornton, N. H.; died Aug. 12, 
1884, Concord. His son, John Calvin 
Thorne, was born Nov. 6, 1842, in Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Much more might be written of this 
iamily which has existed for so many 
years. I will, however, bring this paper 
to a close by giving the intimate blood 
connection with the great Daniel Web- 


ster, in which fact we feel a justifiable 
pride. 

That Sarah Thorne, sister of James, 
who was born in 1672, was the great- 
grandmother, on his mother’s line of 
descent, of the immortal Daniel Webster, 
the expounder and defender of the Con- 
stitution, one of the world’s eminent 
statesmen and most eloquent and impres- 
sive orators, New Hampshire’s greatest 
son. His noble bust in bronze adorns 
the Hall of Fame in New York City, 
where it has recently been placed. 

Before presenting the genealogical rec- 
ord in proof, let us for a moment con- 
sider the maternal influence upon their 
descendants. Says President Coolidge— 
“A great man comes from the devotion 
of his mother.” To this true statement 
might well be added that of grand- 
mother. To further quote from the 
President he remarks— ‘The female 
antecedents are especially strong, power- 
ful characteristics, often reappearing 
through two or three generations.” 

Here is the correct and full genea- 
logical record of Daniel Webster, from 
the early beginnings, 250 years ago. To 
cite the authority of the reliable Fitts’ 
records—‘Sarah Thorne, sister of 
James, was born February 26, 1672; 
married Richard Fitts of Ipswich and 
Salisbury, March 18, 1694. She died 
March, 1773, at the full age of 100 years. 
Their daughter, Jerusha, born 1712, 
married Roger Eastman, January 25, 
1730. Their daughter, Abagail, born 
September 27, 1740, married October 13, 
1774, Ebenezer Webster (as second 
wife) and they became the father and 
mother of Daniel Webster, born January 
18, 1782.” 

This genealogy, by additional notes, 
presents special information of “Sarah 
Thorne, who was a superior woman, re- 
markable for resolution of character, 
bravery and piety—often walking sixteen 
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miles to worship with the people of God, their first reunion and organization at 
at Ipswich, of which church she was a_ butler, Pa. 
member. She was a dutiful and affec- Mentioning William, recalls that a Sir 
tionate wife, a kind mother and a chari- William Thorne lives in Capetown, 
table and useful member of society.” We Africa, whose coat of arms is identical 
must be impressed by this memorial that with the one before mentioned but with 
she was indeed a notable example of a a different motto—"Through Thorne to 
Victory.” 

So runs our tale of a family life for 
some seven centuries in England and 
America. | 


mother in Israel and also in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Another branch of the Thorne tree 
has spread over our country, west and —_—___—— 
south. William Thorne, a brother of For a detailed record see the “Thorne 
John, settled in Long Island in 1637. Genealogy, 1200 to 1900,” published 
In June, 1927, upwards of two hundrel 1913. 62 pages, by John C. Thorne, 
of the family membership gathered for Concord, N. H. 






A Road 
EUGENIE DU MAURIER MEREDITH 


Winding, dusty, corn-stalked, and tobacco-edged road, 
"Neath a clear azure sky, with flower-perfumed breath, 

Where travelers have lain down their earth-burdened load, 

And sung life’s vesper-song with the cold lips of death :— 
Where passionate hatred, and consuming love dwell, 

Wheie Satan’s conquests ‘neath strengthening conscience fell :— 
To strife and quietness, and happiness and bliss, 

Where God-mated lovers meet, and holy lips kiss :— 

Where love meets hate with peace, and good will brings to all. 
Where men’s divine spark reigns, and heeds the victor’s call :— 
To strife and turbulence, and unreasoning war, 

Where brother fights brother, swears vengeance to the core :— 
There dwell men brave enough not to kill men through hate, 
Where spiritual courage suffers martyrdom with mate, 

Where smoke of battle has cleared all the atmosphere, 

Where the dove of peace smiles, and love sees with vision clear. 























Star Dawn 


OLIVER 


EN whispered smooth silken 
phrases in her delicate ears, 
under silver moons, under red 

and blue stars, and sometimes, because 
they were told to, under glaring calcium 
lights. 

In spite of this, there came an evening 
in October when Fay felt very blue and 
very lonely. And perhaps it was the sad 
autumn air that was to blame, filled as 
it was with the dust of gold and scarlet 
leaves. Anyway, in front of her now, 
spread over the smooth lacquered table 
were many magazines and in them were 
many pictures of Fay Sterling which re- 
vealed her as a woman of lustrous fluffy 
hair and almond-shaped eyes, and there 
were flattering, oh, so flattering words 
under the pictures. Nevertheless, Fay 
Sterling was not to be comforted by 
these reflections of her glory. Not even 
the thought that her lovely silver coun- 
terpart this very evening was bringing a 
yearning and a thrill to the hearts of men 
and women seated in great motion pic- 
ture palaces throughout the land, helped 
very much. 

Earlier in the evening, at dusk, John 
Benton had called up. John Benton was 
her director, the one genius on the top- 
heavy staff of Perfection Pictures, Inc. 
John Benton, it was said, had discovered 
more promising stars than any two of his 
fellow directors. And John Benton had 
told Fay Sterling certain things which 
were positively annoying. 

“Everyone concedes that you are the 
most beautiful girl in the films,” had 
said Mr. Benton. ‘“But,—” and she 
could hear his sigh over the telephone, 
“there has been something lacking, 
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something vitally important. And I 
think I’ve found it.” 

“And what may that be’” Fay had in- 
quired quite indifferently. 

“Simply this. You don’t know how to 
do love scenes.” Fay voiced a faint pro- 
test at this point. ‘Yes, I know,” went 
on Mr. Benton dryly, “you have the pose, 
you go through the motions and all that, 
but you simply don’t register that some- 
thing, that feeling. You see what | 
mean?’ There is such a thing as living. 
I’ve had to take out a lot of stuff from 
‘Purple Feathers.’ No life in ’em.” 

“You mean that | am never really in 
love?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Oh, well, you are probably quite 
right,’ said Fay in a voice as soft as the 
autumn wind that was stirring the blue 
and gray chintz curtains in back of her. 
“But I am very tired and it is a very 
beautiful evening. After a while I shall 
want to go out to look at the moon.” 

“And what has that to do with it?” 
asked Mr. Benton in a voice of exas- 
peration. 

“Nothing, I am afraid,” said Fay, and 
Mr. Benton being a man of extreme wis- 
dom, replied, 

“Very well. In the morning I shall 
run out to see you.” 

“In the morning I shall be in bed,” 
said Fay serenely. 

“So much the better,” said Mr. Ben- 
ton. “I'll come for lunch.” 


So now here she was sitting alone in 
her bedroom still smarting from this 
blow to her pride, and gazing at her 
rotogravure self in the gay-covered 
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magazines. Outside, the autumn night 
was a silver mist of witchery with an 
exaggerated orange moon rising over the 
hilltop. Only an occasional motor car 
humming along the highway broke in 
upon the steady chirp-chirp of the sac- 
charine-voiced crickets. 
I am young. 


“T am beautiful, 
Is it my fault that I have 
never fallen in love?” she asked her- 
self. 

In a recess of the house there was a 
crystal tinkle, and after a while another 
crystal tinkle, and after that a man’s 
voice raised in question. A young man’s 
voice in the salon downstairs, decided 
Fay. “I do hope it is no one to see me,” 
she thought. 

But it was someone to see her. “It’s a 
young man from the Argonaut,” an- 
nounced Sophie, the maid. 

“Didn't you tell him that | am busy ?” 
asked Fay. ‘I don’t want to see anyone 
tonight.” 

“Yes, Miss Fay, I told him,” said 
Sophie. “I told him and he says he 
would take only a few minutes if you 
could spare it. He’s a very persistent 
person, if I do say so.” 

“You tell the young man from the 
Argonaut, Sophie, that 1 am extremely 
busy—no, never mind, | may as well see 
him. Tell him to wait.” 

Fay stood before a long rose and ebony 
mirror and surveyed herself. She 
touched up a few weak spots with 
powder and rouge and noted that the 
moon had reached a more exalted po- 
sition in the sky and was now a lemon 
yellow. 

The young man was just as his voice 
had intimated, a young man. He was a 
good-looking young man, too. Even Fay, 
as accustomed to good-looking young 
men as she was, admitted unconsciously 
that this was indeed a charming person. 
He was tall and dark and had fine fea- 
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tures and calm eyes and a very definite 
air. Fay did not mind any of these 
things. 

“Tam Fay Sterling,” she explained, 
coming into the room, “and you are from 
the Argonaut?” 

“Yes, Hugh Faring of the Argonaut,” 
supplemented the young man. 

“Oh, I think I have seen some of your 
writings,’ said Fay. 

“Possibly you have,” said the young 
man. “Unfortunately.” 

“Will you sit down?” murmured Fay. 
“And please tell me why it is unfor- 
tunate.” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t. | only meant— 
that is, | mean, the stuff I write is rotten, 
] think. I hate to think of anyone wast- 
ing their time on it.” 

: I’m not sure 
that | ever did read anything of yours. 
What do you write?” 


But perhaps | haven't. 





“Really, Miss Stirling, | hate to 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right,” said 
Fay gently. “I don’t blame you a bit. 
Of course, | should know, anyway. You 
write interviews, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes.” 

‘And what is it you wish to ask me?” 

Young Mr. Faring took out a little 
blue leather notebook from an _ inside 
pocket. “‘] have several questions here,” 
he explained, and he flicked the leaves 
quickly. “First of all, you see what | 
mostly want—I mean what the paper 
wants, is something sort of, well, sort of 
sensational.” 

“You mean peppy,” Fay helped out. 

“That’s it,” beamed Hugh Faring, 
“that’s just what they want.” 

“Something about my views on mar- 
riage or babies or Mussolini or the tariff 
question, I suppose,” suggested Fay, and 
she laughed ever so gaily in a voice that 
rippled upwards in a delicious curve. 


“Well, no, not quite that. You see, 
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perhaps it would be better if you would 
tell me some little inconsequential thing 
about, well, about love, for instance. I 
mean, of course, something that concerns 
you, about your own love affairs. I know 
it’s silly and all that. In fact, it’s down- 
right rot. But the paper likes it. A lot 
of people like to read that kind of stuff, 
you know.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Fay, and 
maybe it was her voice that held a sad 
little note and maybe it was the autumn 
wind swirling down the chimney. “You 
can say almost anything. You can say, 
for instance, that I am engaged to a Rus- 
sian nobleman. Anything like that. You 
can say that this is the sixth major affair 
of my present season, and if you care to, 
that is, if it makes your story any better, 
yon can say that in my meteoric rise in 
the screen world I have left behind me a 
road strewn with the broken hearts of 
admirers.” 

“No!” protested Hugh with unfeigned 
concern, “you can’t have.” 

“But I have. What makes you think 
I haven't?” 

“Because you are too sweet to 

“Go on.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” apologized the 
young man, now obviously much per- 
turbed. “I didn’t mean to be fresh. Not 
at all. I’m sorry.” 

“Why should you be? The truth is 
that I haven’t ever been really in love.” 

“Ah,” sighed Mr. Faring, “but why 
the story of the nobleman?” 

“Am I not talking for a newspaper?” 
asked Fay. “But now, perhaps you have 
another question. One that is easier. 
Have you?” 

But Hugh Faring was quite nervous 
over something. He sat looking at the 
opposite wall in a bewildered sort of 
fashion. 

“Is there a ghost?” inquired Fay. 
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“No, but that clock. Is it right?” 

“It should be,’ murmured Fay, glanc- 
ing back over her shoulder at the little 
banjo clock. “Eight thirty. It is much 
later than | thought.” 

“Lord, yes,” agreed young Mr. Faring, 
rising to his feet. “Much too late for me. 
I want to ask a thousand pardons for de- 
taining you so long. You see, | didn’t 
intend to. Not over a few minutes. And 
now I’m late ‘i 

“Oh, that’s too bad! Can’t I get you 
a taxi?” 

“No, thanks. Thanks a lot. /t’s my 
own fault. My car is outside. But the 
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party is starting right now 

“Oh, you are going to a party!” ex- 
claimed Fay. “How delightful!” 

“Well, it isn’t really a party. That is, 
not a regular party. It’s the opening of 
a roof garden in town, and I’m supposed 
to cover it for the paper, that’s all.” 

He was already walking to the hall 
and Fay, with a swirl of faint perfume 
and singing silk, stood beside him. 

“Goodnight,” she said and held out 
her hand. “Thank you so much for a 
pleasant interlude in what will most 
likely be a very dull evening. I shall 
watch for your story in the Argonaut.” 

Young Mr. Faring took her hand for 
a moment and his dark eyes looked deep 
into hers. “I doubt whether I shall write 
it,” he said. “I don’t think I could.” 
And then because there was little else 
that he could do under the circumstances, 
he said “goodnight” quite awkwardly 
and ran down the flight of stone steps 
to a blue and yellow roadster, waiting ‘n 
the driveway. 


The lemon moon had changed gradu- 
ally to a creamy white by now, but Fay, 
unmindful of this, sat in the rose and 
gray salon-with a question mark curled 
up in her heart. And talking to her in 
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his smooth, almost liquid, voice, was 
John Benton, who upon reconsideration 
had decided that there was no time like 
the present for seeing an actress. 

“This new girl I’ve been using was in 
the comedies,’ he was saying. “And 
she’s like a lot more of ’em. Sweet and 
dumb. She has done well enough wher- 
ever a double was possible. But the first 
of the big shots is slated for next Mon- 
day morning and then, of course, only 
you can do the thing.” 

“There is no use,” said Fay softly. “I 
am going away tomorrow.” 

“You ought to have a rest,’ agreed 
Mr. Benton complacently. “It will do 
you a world of good. Anyone should 
take a rest before starting on a new pic- 
ture. You will have four, no, five, days 
before Monday.” 

“Maybe I shall not come back for five 
weeks,” said Fay, and she sighed and 
looked away from Mr. Benton. 

“Come, now,” said he, “there is no 
need of your feeling so badly. Don’t let 
it get you. Of course,” he added gently. 
“l admit that the picture is the usual 
hokum. But it has tremendous possibili- 
ties. The love scenes, for instance, in 
their sheer simplicity—” and then Mr. 
Benton stopped abruptly, for he had not 
intended to mention love scenes that 
evening. 

But Fay had apparently not heard. 
“John,” she said, “will you believe me if 
I tell you something—a secret ?” 

“Of course, my dear, of course.” 

“You won't. You will think I’m pos- 
ing, making believe. But I’m not. Not 
this time. Well, then this is it. I’m 
iraid I’m falling in love. Really.” 

Oh,” said Mr. Benton a bit flatly, 
“that’s it.’ He took a gold case from 
his waistcoat. “Will you have a 
ivarette ?” 

‘There! See? You don’t believe me. 
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No, I won't have a cigarette.” 

There was a wind springing up in the 
night and now it came in brisk little 
gusts swirling against the casements. 
John Benton lit his cigarette with mad- 
dening detail, first tapping the end slowly 
upon the arm of his chair. 

“T met young Faring outside when | 
was turning in the drive,” he said after 
a while. “Did you give him a good peppy 
interview ?” 

“Do you know him?” 

“A little. Know his dad much better, 
though. Owns the Argonaut, you know. 
Old P. G. Faring. He’s a corker.” 

Fay sighed. “How old am I, John?” 

“Twenty—to the public.” 

“T feel at least fifty. There is so little 
to remember, so much I have missed.” 

“There, there, now,” said John Ben- 
ton, “you are in a blue mood. You need 
a tonic, a little music and color. How 
about something to eat and a dance?” 

Fay laughed and her laughter was like 
crisp autumn leaves falling into a pool 
of cold metal. And for a while they sat 
there, actress and director, looking at 
nothing in particular, and only the banjo 
clock ticked away over the wind’s sound. 

“Tl go with you,” said Fay at last. 
But not to a dance.” 

“Good,” said John Benton. “I know a 
new place that promises good food and 
even better music.” 

So it was that a little before midnight 
that evening in October, Fay Sterling, 
the most beautiful girl on the screen, and 
John Benton, inspired director, entered 
gaily into the nocturnal festivity of the 
new Ten Aces Club, thus giving an 
added and legitimate thrill to a score of 
persons who recognized them, perhaps 
a welcome change from the anticipated 
illegitimate evening. 

It was a large airy place, the Ten 
Aces Club, high upon a roof, designed 
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in brilliant colors. About the walls were 
large designs with the ace of spades and 
its fellows as the central motifs. At the 
moment the orchestra members, dressed 
in costumes with diamonds and hearts 
and clubs and spades sewed all over them 
in gay primitive colors, had their heads 
together crooning the very latest in pa- 
thetic waltz melodies, while a crystal 
spotlight cast the conventional kaleido- 
scope of iridescence over the dancers. 
Faces, as they drifted by, were alter- 
nately green and red and magenta and 
orchid. Over it all hung an atmosphere 
of mottled perfumes and the strong odor 
of questionable liquor. 

Fay, sitting at a little table with Mr. 
Benton, said, “I wonder how it would be 
like to be one of those little chits of girls 
with a butter-and-egg daddy panting in 
your face.” 

“This gin,’ remarked Mr. Benton 
quite irrelevantly, “is a bit crude, but 
after the first gasp, one manages it.” 

The lights had flashed on and the or- 
chestra crashed into a jazzy fox trot with 
the saxophones and clarinets shrilling in 
shrieking din. A man at a nearby table 
shouted “hey-hey” between swallows of 
ostensible gingerale, and a girl in black 
chiffon stockings and a girdle went from 
table to table singing, 

When Papa’s away 
There’s just one place for Mama to stay 
And I don’t mean maybe. . 

Suddenly John Benton touched Fay’s 
arm. “Unless I’m mistaken that’s young 
Faring over there now.” . 

Fay turned and saw Hugh across the 
layers of blue cigarette smoke, evidently 
deeply engrossed in conversation with a 
tall, languid blonde. The blonde was 
unmistakably of peroxide origin, decided 
Fay cattishly. Hugh looked now in her 
own direction and their eyes met for an 
instant, but not a trace of recognition 





showed in his face. Fay was on the 
point of nodding, but checked the 
impulse. 

“He certainly has peculiar taste,” she 
commented, vainly attempting to sound 
unconcerned. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mr. Benton 
“She looks like a jolly number, anyway. 
Have a drink?” 

“No, thanks. Yes, I will, too. This 
smoke is so thick it chokes me.” 

“You won't mind anything like smoke 
after this gin,” prophesied John Benton. 

She didn’t. That is, after not one, but 
three drinks. 

“John,” she said, “I feel utterly rash. 
Like doing something foolish. Starting 
a riot or getting married, for instance.” 

“Which amounts to the same thing,” 
stated John. “It would be a case of one 
following the other.” 

“Don’t be funny. You’re not half so 
likeable when you try to be funny. I 
mean this. It would be a tremendous 
adventure, don’t you think so?” 

“It would be an adventure,” said John 
in a totally unconvinced tone. 

The noise had mounted to a 
Babel of discords. Bottles which had 
hitherto appeared surreptitiously from 
their napkin coverlets, stood conspicu- 
ously upon the table. Laughter and jazz 
vied with one another for supremacy. 
The strain of people trying to amuse 
themselves had worked to a point of hys- 
terics where it had nearly ceased to be 
a strain. The cabaret was on. The band 
crashed. 

Then in the midst of this uproar a 
strident voice cut through. The music, 
the singing, the laughter, ebbed, halted 
in full flight. The voice filled the room 
tensely. 

“The police! Everybody through the 
rear door. Quiet! Don’t scream, 
please !’’ 
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A scuffle of feet. Tense, staccato 
voices. Hysterical whispers. Women 
gave little shrieks. ‘““This way, this way.” 
“S—ssh!”’ Waiters scurried here and 
there sweeping bottles into baskets. Sud- 
denly the lights went out. 

Fay heard John Benton telling her to 
follow him, but she only half-rose. She 
felt strengthless, chill. As if she were 
held there by something which was un- 
controllable. Doors slammed. Voices 
were farther away, not so loud. New 
waves dashed over the old. 

After what seemed an eternity to her 
the place was flooded in light again. A 
place of havoc and ruin. Tables over- 
turned. Liquor in sullen pools. Blue 
coats and dried-up parchment-faced men 
in plain clothes. ‘Take everybody!” 
said a tall police captain in brusque com- 
mand and a group of belated fugitives 
were cut off from flight and herded 
together. A burly officer came over to 
where Fay was sitting. 

“Hey, you! Snap out of it!” he said 
gruffly. 

Then there was another voice cascad- 
ing over the first. ‘“‘She’s O. K., Bill. 
Playing in with me.” 

Hugh Faring! 

Fay looked up into his dark brown 
eyes, twin dryads in this nightmarish 
place. 

“Come on, let’s get out of here,” he 
said gently. 

In the cool of the night air Fay’s be- 
numbed senses cleared. Hugh had taken 
her arm and was guiding her along the 
street, filled at even this late hour by the 
curious. They found his car parked 
around the corner. 

“Jump in and we'll be moving,” he 
saul. He lit a cigarette while the motor 
whirred. 

Iwo blocks passed and Hugh turned 
to Fay. “Good lord!” he exclaimed, 
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“why didn’t you tell me you were going 
there?” 

Fay favored him then with the silken 
rustle of her laughter which caused him 
to look at her even more intently and 
say, “That place was marked long before 
it opened. All the authorities needed 
was evidence and they got that at the 
first go-off tonight. Dope and all that 
kind of stuff with young girls.” 

“Oh!” said Fay. 

“Sure,” went on Hugh. “I was tipped 
off on this raid and was just waiting for 
the thing to break. This is the story of 
the year. A wow of a yarn. I’m going 
to spread myself all over the front page 
tomorrow.” 

Tay, however, had a feminine mind. 
“Who was the blonde?” 

“Never saw her in my life before. 
Swear it. One of the crowd, the gang 
back of the club, you know. I was a 
little leery, afraid there might have been 
some leak. So I acted like a gawk from 
the sticks.” 

“And you wouldn't recognize me.” 

“Uh—huh. That’s the reason.” 

The wind had a bit of a tang of future 
winter in it when one rode in an open 
car, realized Fay. She slumped down 
deep in the seat. Out of one eye she had 
a fleeting vision of an electric sign adver- 
tising a popular brand of cigarette, and 
she recognized that they had reached the 
outskirts of the city. 

“If you would like to know why I was 
there,” murmured Fay as a mischievous 
little idea entered her head, “I—that is, 
I mean ‘we,’ were celebrating.” 

“Celebrating what?” inquired Hugh in 
a vague sort of voice. “A picture?” 

“No, a decision. Or maybe an anni- 
versary. John and I were talking about 
getting married when the raid hap- 
pened.” 

Hugh’s face was not vague now; 1t 
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“You 


don’t mean you were going to marry 


was quite definite, tense even. 


Benton, do you?” 

“Well, hardly,” replied Fay and she 
gleaned quite the knowledge she was 
looking for from his earnest, boyish fea- 
tures. “We were only talking about 
marriage in general.” She prodded him 
with a round, baby-faced look. “Why?” 
she questioned. 

“Why?” he echoed. “Don’t you know 
that ever since—let me see—four, five, 
no, six hours ago | have been thinking 
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of you almost continuously? And—” 
“Have you really?” interrupted Fay. 
And what do you suppose happened 
then? Well, young Mr. Faring just slid 
his arm somehow in back of Miss Fay 
Sterling and two pairs of lips met in 
what a motion picture director, like John 
Benton for instance, would have termed 
a peach of a “fadeout.” (But of course, 
to get a proper conception of the delicate 
scene one would have to see the movie 
if there ever is 
one, which seems highly improbable. ) 


version of this tale, 
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The late winter sun, 

In this room of my sires, 
Touches with a faint gold 
Old long hushed desires. 


Warm lingers its light 
On the cold gilt frames; 
It fingers the sampler 
And traces quaint names. 


“When you meet temptation 
Turn then to the right— 
Elizabeth—aged twelve” 

In the softening light. 
Upright to the wall 

Is the slat back chair, 
Inanimate and prim, 
Hush—a rustle there 


So you think loved things 
Can reveal no soul; 

Come sit in this worn room, 
When the day is old. 











Respecting New Hampshire 
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was settled in 1537, Florida in 

1559, Arizona in 1580, Virginia 
in 1607, New York in 1614 and Massa- 
chusetts in 1620. The seventh state was 
settled in 1623—it is New Hampshire. 
The eighth state is Maine, 1624. New 
Hampshire ratified the Constitution on 
June 21st, 1788, being the ninth state to 
do so, preceding Virginia by four days. 
As we know, New Hampshire is one of 
the smallest of our forty-eight states. 
It contains only 9341 square miles. How- 
ever, Massachusetts possesses only 8266 


T HE present state of New Mexico 


square miles. 

When we travel the length of the 
Granite State, from south to north, we 
journey about 185 miles, and its breadth, 
east to west, is about 90 miles. The 
length of California is 770 miles, the 
breadth of Texas 620 miles. Texas is, 
of course, the largest state in the Union. 
It approximates 29 times the size of the 
Granite State. However, New Hamp- 
shire is more than 7 times larger than 
Rhode Island, the smallest state. 

Standing upon the summit of New 
Hampshire’s highest elevation, Mount 
Washington, we are 6293 feet higher 
than the city of Portsmouth. This is 
about 1000 feet higher than Mount 
Marcy, in the state of New York. 
Mount Whitney in California, the lofti- 
est elevation in the United States, ap- 
proximates 2 1-3rd times the height of 
Mount Washington. And Mount Ever- 
est, our world’s loftiest elevation, is 
about twice as high as Mount Whitney. 
Of course, there are other mountains in 
the Granite State beside Mount Wash- 
ington. There are Mt. Adams (5800 
feei), Jefferson (5700 feet), Madison 
(5400 feet), Memroe (5400 feet) and 
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Jackson (4100 feet). If we were able to 
place Mounts Washington, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Munroe one above 
another, these mountains would equal a 
total height of almost 29,000 feet. In 
other words, these five mountains in 
New Hampshire would be about as high 
as Mount Everest in Asia. 

Of course, the population of New 
Hampshire, like that of the other states, 
changes from year to year. It has 
changed considerably since the year 
1800, when it had an average of about 
20 inhabitants to each square mile. This 
density of population increased steadily 
until in 1920—120 years later—there 
averaged about 50 inhabitants to each 
square mile. The first census of the 
United States was taken in 1790 and 
New Hampshire ranked as the 10th 
state in population. In 1790, the Gran- 
ite State possessed about 142,000 inhabi- 
tants and in 1920, about 443,000. And, 
accordingly, its population in 1928 would 
be more than 450,000 inhabitants. 

Such was and is the state of New 
Hampshire—the counties of Belknap, 
Carroll, Cheshire, Coos, Grafton, Hills- 
borough, Merrimack, Rockingham, Staf- 
ford and Sullivan. 3eautiful Concord 
is its capital, busy Manchester its me- 
tropolis. Two of its cities, Dover and 
Portsmouth, were settled in 1623, seven 
years before the settlkement of Boston. 
Other well-known cities are Berlin, 
Claremont, Keene, Laconia, Nashua and 
Rochester. The famous old _ college 
Dartmouth is situated at Hanover, and 
New Hampshire University, whose pro- 
gress has been remarkable, at Durham. 
And the Granite State possesses Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, a world-famous 
preparatory school, incorporated in 1781. 








Mrs. AuGusta PILLspury AND Her CHILDREN 








REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HE most important office that has 
been held in New Hampshire by 
a woman is that of commissioner 

county, 

during the last two years by Mrs. 

Augusta Pillsbury of Manchester. This 

county, with a population of nearly one- 

third of the entire state, includes the 
largest cities in the state and the county 
direct charge of 
hundreds of unfortunate, sick and poor 


of Hillsborough administered 


commissioners have 


people. Its budget last year was over 
$500,000. 

In the political campaign of 1926, Re- 
publican party leaders conceived the idea 
of putting a woman on the county ticket, 
not with the expectation that one could 
be elected, but in order to try out an ex- 
periment. Mrs. Pillsbury was the most 
widely known woman and had the best 
She was then 
serving her seventh consecutive term as 


record as a vote-getter. 


secretary of the trustees of the Industrial 
School, she had been elected a selectman 
four years and at the election of 1924 
she had led a field of fifteen candidates, 
the other fourteen being men, in a con- 
test for the state legislature. 

She had already filed her name for re- 
election to the legislature. She urged 
other women to run for the county office, 
but none were willing to go in and “take 
a licking.” On the last day of filing, she 
entered the list and organized a campaign 


throughout Hillsborough county along 
the same lines that she had previously 
found succes 
chester. 


sful in the city of Man- 


Mrs. Augusta Pillsbury 


H. H. METCALF 
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She was nominated by a large ma- 
jority in the primary and at the election 
she led the highest opposing candidate by 
2,585 votes. On the same day she was 
re-elected to the legislature by 676 ma- 
jority. She resigned her office at the 
State Industrial School as soon as she 
had secured the passage of a bill through 
the legislature establishing a girls’ cot- 
tage, which was dedicated June 29, 1928, 
as the Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding Home. 

“IT suppose I could have served my 
term commissioner without 
making a single enemy,” Mrs. Pillsbury 
said, “if 


as county 


I had been satisfied to be a 
dumb-bell and take what they gave me. 
But I took an oath of office to serve the 
people. It was my duty to see that the 
poor and sick got a square deal and that 
the taxpayers got some kind of a run for 
their money.” 

Within a few days after taking office, 
“kicked 


Disagreements arose 


the new woman commissioner 
over the traces.” 
over coal contracts, purchasing supplies, 
farming out children, etc., and she found 
the methods of transacting public busi- 
ness did not agree with what she had 
been accustomed to do in her own busi- 
ness affairs and in those of the state in- 
stitution of which she had been made a 
trustee by every governor since Governor 
sartlett. 

She 
Commissioners by two to one. 


in the Board of 
Instead 


was outvoted 


of being properly subdued, her charges 
were brought before the executive com- 
mittee at the State Legislature for 
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investigation. The investigating com- 
mittee was headed by Judge Henry W. 
Wilson of Bennington and consisted of 
three Republicans and two Democrats. 
They worked several months on Mrs. 
Pillsbury’s charges that the coal contract 
had been improperly awarded and was 
in the 
purchase of supplies; that oleomargarine 


illegal, that favoritism existed 
was being bought of a relative of a com- 


missioner in Rhode Island at higher 
prices than it could be bought for here at 
home; that the commission had violated 
the law in not providing her as secretary 
of the commission with a safe in which 
to keep county records; and that general 
loose and un-businesslike methods pre- 
vailed in transacting the county business. 

The investigating committee sustained 
Mrs. Pillsbury’s allegations by unani- 
mous vote and a report was given to the 


The 


other two commissioners refused to rec- 


legislature calling for reforms. 
ognize the work of the investigators on 
the ground that it was an “executive” 


committee, 


’ 


and not an “investigating’ 
but at the special session of the legis- 
lature this was remedied and the legis- 
lature validated the acts of the inves- 
tigators. 

At the close of 1927, Mrs. Pillsbury 
and the other commissioners were able 


to show a surplus in the county treasury 


and all bills paid instead of the deficit 
which had prevailed for many years. An 
addition to the county hospital was built 
and this institution is now the second 
largest hospital in the state. 

“The county hospital at Grasmere,” 
says Mrs. Pillsbury, “should be for the 
poor and unfortunate, which was the in- 
tention when the hospital was founded 
years ago. It should not be a competitor 
to private hospitals. 

“People who can afford to pay should 
go to regular hospitals. People who 
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cannot afford to are entitled to hospitai 
facilities, and this hospital should be for 
all the people, regardless of race, re- 
ligion or politics. The medical staff is 
a closed staff. But in my opinion it 
should be an open staff. Any doctor 
in good professional standing should 
have an equal right with any other doc- 
tor to use the facilities of this hospital 
for the benefit of the poor people of the 
county.” 

Mrs. Pillsbury’s particular interest has 
been in the hospital because she is her- 
self a graduate registered nurse and, be- 
fore marriage, had many years’ experi- 
ence in hospitals. She has also devoted 
much time to the children at the farm. 

“Tt is all wrong to confine the children 
at the farm, huddled together like so 
many animals,” she says. “I found at 
times there were as many as forty-two 
children held there in captivity. I be- 
lieve in placing these children in private 
homes or in orphanages where they can 
be educated and given some substitute 
for home influences. In this work | 
have been supported by Commissioners 
Barr and Labine, and we have place: 
out all but twelve of these children, as 
well as many more that have been com- 
mitted. 
farm, five are waiting to be admitted to 
the for Feeble-Minded 
Children as soon as there is room.” 

In his published report to the tax- 
payers, Rev. Edmond M. Total, chaplain 
of the county institutions, wrote on 
March 1, 1928: 

“Thanks to the mutual good will be- 
tween the Catholic Diocesan authorities 
and the honorable Board of Commission- 
ers, a number of children were advan- 
tageously placed in an orphanage, and | 
am personally grateful to Mrs. Pillsbury 
who, tn these and other negotiations, so 
ably represented the board.” 


Of the twelve now held at the 


Laconia Home 
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Not all the ‘““commissionette’s” atten- 
tion is given to the county children. She 
has five of her own. Her three sons and 
one of the daughters attend the Straw 
School. 

“| believe in large families,” she says. 
“[ also believe that women should go 
into politics. But if they do, they should 
go in on the same basis as men. Women 
should be willing to run for office, not 
have an office handed to them. If they 
win, they should have backbone enough 
to assert themselves. If they lose, they 
should be good sports and not sulk.” 

Mrs. Pillsbury’s vote-getting ability is 
largely due to her being what the poli- 
ticians call a “good mixer.’ She has 
personal acquaintance with more people 
than any woman in Manchester. Her 
home on North Elm street is the scene 
of frequent political gatherings, and peo- 
ple of all classes and from all parts of 
the county call on her for counsel an:l 
help. Every day she is busy finding jobs 
for the jobless, homes for the homeless 
and hospital care for the sick. 

“T have no ambition to run for higher 
“But I believe there 
are women in New Hampshire capable 


office,” she says. 


of doing so, and I hope they will put 
themselves forward as candidates for the 


legislature and other important positions. 


Is life worth the living? 
O, yes, I think it’s so; 

Although it often tricks us, 
As over the road we go. 


Though it often cheats us 


friends 


ELMER E. FRENCH 
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The right kind of co-operation between 
men and women in public life will benefit 
us all. 

“T was told that if I started a fight it 
would hurt the party,” she said. “In- 
stead of that, the Republican party has 
been benefited. We have cleaned up a 
bad situation, the county deficits have 
been wiped out, the county tax lowered 
and the party will stand before the voters 
this fall on economy and _ business-like 
administration.” 

Busy? Yes, the “commissionette” is 
a hard worker. Early in the morning 
she gets her own children ready for 
school. This summer four of them are 
attending the religious education school 
in Manchester. At nine she is on her 
county job, investigating home conditions 
of applicants for aid, etc. At five in the 
afternoon she is home again, getting din- 
ner for the children. She does not play 
bridge or attend teas. Her exercise is 
walking. She walks from Manchester 
to the County Farm at Grasmere and 
thinks nothing of it. 

Always quiet and collected, devoted 
to duty, and with a sense of humor 
which allows her to get a good deal of 
fun out of public life, Mrs. Pillsbury is 
one of New Hampshire’s outstanding 
successes in the field of politics. 








Sets our hopes a-flying, 

Fills our minds with fear, 
Brings us tears and sighing, 
Driving away good cheer. 






And fills our heart with woe, 
Life is worth the living 


Just for the friends we know. 











A Notable Event in a Notable 
Church Fiistory 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 


HE oldest church in central New 
Hampshire is the First Congre- 
gational, or “Old North” Church, 
in Concord, will reach 
hundredth anniversary in 1930. 


which its two 

The early settlers of Concord were a 
godly people, and upon their first ex- 
ploring expedition into the region, in the 
spring of 1726, they held religious ser- 
vices, on the Sunday of their arrival, in 
under the bluff at “Sugar Ball,” and they 
had erected a log church, with port-holes 
for defense against the Indians, before 
the first families had made permanent 
settlement. They organized a church tn 
1790, and extended a call to Rev. 
Timothy Walker to be their pastor, on 
the 14th of October of that year. He 
had been preaching for them for some 
time previous, accepted the call and was 
duly installed on the 18th of November 
following. His pastorate extended for 
fifty-two years, during which a new 
church edifice of stately proportions was 
erected on the site now occupied by the 
Walker School, the same being com- 
pleted in 1751. Porches on the east and 
west sides and a tall spire were added in 
1784. It was in this edifice, on Sunday, 
July 20, 1777, that Parson Walker was 
preaching, when Col. Gordon Hutchins, 
hastily returning from the Provincial 
Congress at [‘xeter, entered and gave 
notice of Stark’s expedition to Benning- 
ton, and the call for volunteers to join 
the same, to which nearly every man in 
It was 
also in this house, on June 21, 1788, that 
the New Hampshire Convention ratified 


attendance promptly responded. 


the Constitution of the United States, 
and as the ninth state to take such action, 
gave validity to that great instrument, 
which, with amendments, remains the 
fundamental law of the land. 

This edifice was occupied until the 
completion of a new one, erected on the 
site of the present structure, and dedi- 
cated November 28, 1842, after which it 
became the seat of the Methodist Biblical 
Institute, a theological school conducte’ 
under the auspices of that denomination, 
which school, after twenty years, was 
transferred to Boston, and the properts 
reverted to the original owners, but the 
building was destroyed by fire in Novem- 
ber, 1870, as was the new church, also, 
on June 29, 1873. The present church 
edifice was completed and dedicated 
March 1, 1876. 

The Rev. 


pastorate of Timothy 


Walker extended over a period of fifty- 


two years and was the longest in the his- 
tory of the church. Commencing in 
1730, it extended to 1782. Mr. Walker 
was not only the spiritual leader of his 
people, but a dominating power in all the 
affairs of the community. He was not 
only a preacher but also a farmer and 
that upon an extensive scale, and the 
fertile acres which he brought under cul- 
tivation have remained in possession of 
his descendants to the present time, as 
well as the old mansion which he erected, 
to which important additions have been 
made from time to time, and which 1s 
now one of the noted landmarks at Con- 
cord’s “North End.” 


For seven years following Mr. 
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Walker’s pastorate the church was with- 
out a settled minister; but in 1789 Israel 
vans, a graduate of Princeton, who had 
served as a chaplain in the Revolutionary 
Army during the war, was called, and 
served for eight years, when he was {fol- 
lowed by Rev. Asa McFarland, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth of the class of 1793, 
whose term of service extended for 
twenty-seven years, from 1798 till 1825. 
Dr. McFarland was an able preacher, a 
conspicuous figure in Concord’s history, 
and, like Parson Walker, the progenitor 
of a family of commanding influence in 
the public and business life of the com- 
munity. His son, Asa McFarland, long 
time editor of the STATESMAN, was a 
compeer of Joseph B. Walker, grandson 
of Parson Walker, in work promotive of 
the public welfare. Like the first min- 
ister he also built a substantial residence 
on North Main Street, which has since 
remained in the family. 

Succeeding Dr. McFarland came Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, who had just gradu- 
ated from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and settled here in his first and 
what proved to be his only ministry, the 
same extending from 1825 to 1867, a 
period of forty-two years, and, next to 
that of Mr. Walker, the longest in the 
history of the church. Dr. Bouton was 
aman of scholarly traits and devoted 
much attention to historical research. He 
Was the author of a valuable history of 
Concord, and was the first to hold the 
ofce of Editor of State Papers, which 
he filled efficiently for many years. 

In 1867, Rev. Franklin D. Ayer, a 
native of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and a 
uate of Dartmouth in the class of 


grad 
1856, who had been preaching in Taun- 
ton, Mass., accepted a call to be Dr. Bou- 
ton's successor, and served the parish 
With great acceptance for thirty years, 
when he resigned and removed to Phila- 


delphia, yet holding the title of Pastor 
Kmeritus, and occasionally visiting his 
former people, by whom he was ever 
held in high esteem. 

In 1898, Rev. George H. Reed was 
called and settled as Dr. Ayer’s succes- 
sor, and has ably filled the position to 
the present time. Dr. Reed is a native 
of Worcester, Mass., a son of Samuel G. 
and Clara E. (Harlow) Reed, born 
March 24, 1858. He is a descendant, on 
his mother’s side, from Governor Brad- 
ford and John Alden. He was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and Bangor 
Theoldgical Seminary, graduating from 
the former in 1883, as class orator, and 
from the latter in 1887, subsequently 
pursuing a special course at Bosten Uni- 
versity. His first pastorate was with the 
Winslow Congregational Church, at 
Taunton, Mass., from 1887 to 1891, fol- 
lowing which he served the North Con- 
gregational Church at Haverhill, Mass., 
from 1891 to 1898, coming thence to 
Concord. 

Aside from his pastoral work, Dr. 
Reed has been actively connected with 
various religious, philanthropic and 
benevolent organizations. He was in- 
strumental in the organization of the 
Concord Ministerial Union, of which he 
was for some years president, and also 
of the Council of Churches, laboring 
earnestly to promote the spirit of unity 
among the Protestant denominations. He 
has been prominent in the work of the 
New Hampshire Bible Society, the New 
Hampshire Home Missionary Society, 
the New Hampshire Prisoners’ Aid As- 
sociation, the Anti-Saloon League; 
served as chairman of the Committee 
on Penal Institutions for the New 
Hampshire Conference of Charities and 
Correction; as trustee of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and the New 


Hampshire 


Congregational Ministers’ 
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and Widows’ Fund. He is a member of 
the Phillips Exeter Alumni Association, 
and the Bangor Theological Alumni As- 
sociation, the Beaver Meadow Golf Club 
and the S$. P. C. A. In 1910 Dartmouth 
College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, a distinc- 
tion which it had given several of his 
predecessors. 

Dr. Reed was united in marriage on 
July 16, 1889, with Miss Ellen Virginia 
Deane, daughter of Ashael and Virginia 
(Hughes) 
who died June 16, 1906, leaving one 
daughter, Margaret. On May 3, 1910, 
he married Helena B. Quimby, daughter 
of Edwin S. and Helen M. (Gilman) 
Quimby, of Bangor, Me. The daughter, 


Deane, of Taunton, Mass., 


Margaret, educated in the Concord High 
School, Wheaton Seminary and Plym- 
outh Normal School, was for some years 
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a teacher, but subsequently married Rey. 
George IE. Dunn, a Congregational min- 
ister of Massachusetts. 

On Thursday evening, June 28, Dr. 
Reed was tendered a reception, in the 
church chapel, in recognition of the 
thirtieth anniversary of his installation 
in the pastorate, the same being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Guild. There was a very large 
attendance, not only of his immediate 
parishioners, but of members of other 
churches and the public at large, most of 
the resident Protestant clergymen being 
present to extend their felicitations to 
the honored Dean of the Concord clergy, 
upon the completion of three decades of 
faithful service in the most notable pas- 
torate in New Hampshire history, with 
only six incumbents in its nearly two 
hundred years of organized existence. 


Scratched 


DOROTHY LEONARD 


Up on the side shelves of Eaton Hill 

(Our superseded fort of Cronus’ prime) 

They rampart cows with ragged slabs of lime 
Arranged for poaching boys and squirrels to spill; 
And every triangle and trapeze still, 

Across whose floor a flood of ice sublime 

But irremovable outtrailed its time, 

Shows how tormented bits of grit can mill. 

We borrow them now for garden paths, in passing, 


Graduating the number to our springs. 

They’re quaint and much more durable than grassing 
Beside our pinks, beneath our trellisings. 

Birds, babies, gilt slippers, wheelbarrows run 

On diagrams God made for His own fun. 
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A Song Bird Sanctuary in a Small 


ANY children residing in the 

closely populated sections of 

our New England cities become 
deeply interested in our song birds. 
Young America attending the grade 
schools hears about and becomes a stu- 
dent of song bird life. Too many of 
these children lack an opportunity to de- 
velop this interest in our song birds be- 
cause their parents do not take the time 
to assist them in this nature study. 

No matter how small the city flower 
garden or vegetable plot there is always 
a certain amount of unused space whici 
could be made into a small bird sanctu- 
ary if only a meagre equipment was pro- 
vided. Just give the child of eight to 
sixteen years the opportunity to learn 
something of our little feathered friends 
and such true foundations in nature 
study will leave a life-long impression 
and greatly assist in forming the char- 
acter so necessary for true citizenship 
and self-respect as well as respect for 
others, both men and animals. This is 
io small part of our duty as parents. 

In these small garden plots in the most 
closely built sections there is room to 
place a bird bath, feeding stations and 
half a dozen bird homes. Even such a 
sinall bird sanetuary will bring results 
Which will satisfy the most enthusiastic. 
by thus equipping this small area 
many varieties of song birds will be at- 
tracted and thus the children will have 
ample opportunity to carefully observe 
and study song bird life. It is an inter- 
esting fact to note how quickly the 


City Garden 


GEORGE S. FOSTER, M. D. 
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i 
grown-ups will acquire the fever and 
find themselves out in this little song 
bird sanctuary with the children. 





.Birp BATH ON RESIDENTIAL LAWN 


The equipment for such a bird sanctu- 
ary can be made practically without cost. 
For instance, an ordinary garbage can 
cover can be fixed upside down between 
posts can be used. During the warm 
three upright posts, each five feet long 
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This 


sort of bird bath serves very well an:l 


and sunk one foot into the ground. 


when filled with water the graduations 
serve for bath depths for all sizes or 
birds. 


turned upside down and filled with water 


In fact any earthern jar cove: 


will attract birds if merely placed upon 


the ground. 

Birds on the wing are always attracted 
by the reflection from a basin of water. 
A little clean beach sand or some rather 









































Birps Enjoy Beinc HANDLED By PEOPLE WHO 
UNDERSTAND THEM 


highly colored shells placed in the bottom 
of the pool serve to attract the birds. Afl 
of our song birds enjoy a bath, and a 
bird bath always attracts our little feath- 
ered friends. 

For a feeding station another garbage 
can cover fixed between three upright 
season birds enjoy an open area for 
feeding, so keep it supplied with = sun- 
flower or millet seeds for several of our 
song birds such as purple finches, blue 
jays and the beautiful rose-breasted gros- 
beak just seem to thrive on sunflower 
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seeds, while the smaller birds such as 
the chippy sparrow, tree sparrow and 
the song sparrow seem partial to the 
millet seed. 

Everyone will enjoy watching the 
numbers of birds that will come to the 
se sure to 
keep it supplied so that no visitor will be 
disappointed. As with anything in life 
a little thought and care is necessary. 

In regard to birds’ homes no special 
extravagantly constructed home is neces- 
sary. 


bath and feeding station. 


In fact birds will, as a rule, select 
a home that is rather rough and crude in 
The swallow, blue 
bird, wren and others just seem to take 


appearance. tree 
great pride in occupying a crude home 
placed on the trunk of a tree, the side of 
a dwelling or garage or fixed on an 
eight or ten-foot pole set up in an open 
space. 

There are one or two things which one 
should keep in mind when placing bird 
homes. Always place them on the south 
or east side of a tree trunk or building 
wall, and the south side is always pref- 
erable. Never put a home up among the 
branches of a tree for birds will always 
select a home placed out in the open 
where the home faces the south and is 
not covered by a foliage. 

Any small box with an inch and a halt 
hole cut in on the side will serve as a 
bird home. Merely tack a half-inch piece 
of wood just below the entrance as a 
sort of perch for the birds to light on 
when entering. It is a good plan to tilt 
the top forward a little as most birds 
like a home placed on a little angle. It 
is surprising how soon a home. will be 
Just make sure that the Eng- 
lish sparrow does not get in ahead of the 


occupied. 


better birds such as the bluebird, tree 
Just a word about a 
wren home. Make the opening the size 
of a quarter of a dollar. The wren being 


swallow or wren. 
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SONG BIRD 


one of the smaller birds can thus occupy 
such a home and be unmolested by other 
birds who cannot enter because of this 
small opening. No bird brings more joy 
and real snap to the sanctuary than the 
house wren. Always, have at least one 
home with this sized opening and a wren 
is sure to find it. Any garden sanctuary 
can well hold four to six homes, and if 
watched carefully all will be occupied. 

Consider the selection of trees and 
shrubbery. A cherry tree will always at- 
tract robins, Baltimore orioles and rose- 
breasted grosbeaks. Let them have 
some of the cherries for some can always 
be spared. Just think how many of 
these birds can be brought to a garden 
sanctuary even though one sacrifices by 
giving the birds all of the cherries! The 
economic result to the trees and shrub- 
bery more than makes up for the loss of 
a few quarts of fruit. 

A bitter sweet vine, a group of bar- 
berry hedges, one white and one red mul- 
berry tree as well as a few coniferous 
growths add to the attractiveness of any 
plot and the birds enjoy the fruit and 
berries and also will build their nests in 
these areas. 

The song birds are of the utmost eco- 
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nomic value. They will keep the gar- 
dens, lawns, and orchards free from de- 


_structive insects and thus more than pay 


for any berry or fruit consumption 
which is rightfully due them. Where 
song birds are plentiful in a garden or 
orchard no spraying of the trees is neces- 
sary. Just let the birds have their free- 
dom and they will pay anyone large 
interest on any investment made in 
shrubbery, fruit trees and flowers by the 
protection they give these growths in 
destroying the injurious insects. 

In closing, just a word for the little 
humming bird. This little feathered 
friend enjoys larkspur and nasturtiums. 
Be sure and plant a few of these for him 
for humming birds are most interesting 
little creatures to observe and they are 
such good examples for any human being 
in regard to alertness and physical ac- 
tivity. 

May our American home builders get 
the fever and always include in home 
equipment the little garden or lawn plot 
song bird sanctuary. Thus will your 
children grow up and become better citi- 
zens, and lawns, gardens and orchards 
will have a protection and so a more 
beautiful appearance. 







Today I saw a robin on her nest 

Her mate was flying here and there in haste 

To find some morsel which should suit her taste— 
It was as though he made his life a test 

Of work and deep devotion while she sat 

In idleness. Her part was subtly played. 

Both had worked till the downy nest was made 
Now she must sit, the silent habitat 

Of what would soon enfold a hungry brood, 
The scene but typified our daily life 

And lifted me far from my weary mood. 

A home which shelters two souls, man and wife 
A robin sitting on her nest of eggs. 


I thank Thee, God, for this thing we call life. 
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Editorial 


“What will you do for the farmer?” 
is being asked of all aspirants for public 
office, high and low. After listening to 
the hue and cry of the farmer’s distress 
one would naturally conclude that the 


farmer is an innocent and unoffending 
victim of all kinds of thugs and doers of 
business evil. But there is another side 
to the picture, the pitiable side, and that 
is the farmer’s asinine manner of dis- 
posing of his product. At the roadside 
stand he can be a glutton for profit and 
in a great many instances well deserves 
With 
load of farm produce in the city he is 
quite another person. 


the title “highway robber.” his 
His arrogance of 
the road-side stand is gone and he stands 
with his hat in his hand almost asking 
alms in exchange for the produce he has 
Uppermost in his heart is the 
fear that he will have to return to the 
farm with all, or a portion, of his load, 
and in his frenzy of fright he offers his 
To 
into Man- 
chester with an hundred bushel of green 
peas. He was one of the very first to 
bring this delectable food to market— 
there was good demand and a small 
supply. He offered the peas at a dollar 
a bushel. The offer was accepted so 
quickly it took his breath away and 
home he went with his hundred dollars. 


to sell. 


wares at a fraction of their value. 


illustrate: A farmer drove 


He not only voluntarily and unnecessar- 
ily sold his product at less than cost, but 
he caused other farmers to take an un- 
willing loss. This kind of farmer doesn’t 
need protection—he needs the kind and 
helpful hospitality of a certain institu- 
tion at Concord until he has recovered 
his reason. 
X * 2 x * 

The MANCHESTER UNION AND LEADER 
should receive enthusiastic encourage- 
ment from the people of New Hampshire 
in its effort to insure the election of a 
Governor and Legislature pledged to 
prevent the enactment of any law which 
would permit the exportation of hydro- 
electric power from the State of New 
Hampshire. All indications point to the 
probability that an attempt will be made 
to railroad such a bill through the next 
session of the legislature. |The people 
of New Hampshire should be brought to 
a realization of the dire consequences 
following such permission. Every in- 
dustry in the State is threatened. Our 
water power facilities are being acquired 
by foreign interests—with New Hamp- 
shire capital. So long as that power is 
being used for New Hampshire indus- 
tries it is probably all right, but if it is 
to be exported from the state it is en- 
tirely wrong. But—“there are none so 
blind as those who will not see.” 
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MRS. GEORGE CARPENTER 


Lucy J. Whitcomb, widow of the late 
George Carpenter, born in Swanzey, 
March 9, 1834, died there, June 9, 1928. 

She was a daughter of the late Col. 
Carter Whitcomb, a leading citizen of 
Swanzey, and a great-granddaughter of 
Col. Jonathan Whitcomb, who fought at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill. She was 
educated in the public schools and at Mt. 
Caesar Seminary, and subsequently pur- 
sued the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific course for several years; also the 
University course in the People’s College. 
She was a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and active in 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry, hav- 
ing been a charter member of Golden 
Rod Grange and served as Lecturer of 
Cheshire County Pomona Grange. She 
was also a leader in the organization uf 
the Mount Caesar Library Association. 

On June 14, 1864, she was united in 
marriage with George Carpenter of 
Swanzey, prominent in political life and 
at one time candidate of the Greenback 
and Labor parties for Governor, and 
later for Member of Congress. She died 
at “Valley View,” the old Carpenter 
estate, on the slope of Mount Caesar, 
which had been in the family for nearly 
two centuries. 


ALSON F. RUBLEE 


Alson F. Rublee, born in Gilford, De- 
cember 24, 1851; died at Lakeport, Mav 
22, 1928. 

He was the son of Henry F. and 
Mahala A. (Robinson) Rublee. 

‘fe was educated in the public schools 
an the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
an devoted himself to music as a pro- 


New Hampshire Necrology 
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fession, commencing with the Highland 
Brass Band, whose name was _ subse- 
quently changed to Rublee’s Band, and 
which became one of the most famous 
organizations of the kind in New Eng- 
land, and toured the country, playing in 
Washington, New York and other great 
cities. He was also leader of various 
other bands, was a member of the Peace 
Jubilee Chorus in Boston, and long 
musical director of the N. H. Veterans’ 
Association at The Weirs. 

In 1872 he married Ellen Paddleford 
of Littleton, who survives, with one son, 
Henry A. Rublee of Lakeport; one 
daughter, Cornelia M. Barr, of Nor- 
wood, Mass., and four grandchildren. 


JAMES H. BROWN 


James H. Brown, born in Acworth, 
N. H., February 23, 1840; died at Hills- 
boro, May 25, 1928. 

He was the youngest of four sons oi 
Aaron and Eadey (Watts) Brown, an: 
was educated in the public schools and 
the Marlow and Alstead academies. He 
taught school several winters, and carrie 
on the home farm for a number of years; 
but later engaged in trade in Newport, 
where his brother, George R., was in the 
practice of law. Soon after he became 
proprietor of the Phenix Hotel in that 
town, which he successfully conducted 
for ten years. Subsequently he was for 
some time a traveling salesman, and 
later in the real estate business in the 
South. 

In 1891 he became proprietor of the 
Valley Hotel in Hillsboro, which he con- 
ducted till 1897, when he retired, subse- 
quently engaging in real estate opera- 
tions in that town. He was a Democrat 
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in politics, a Universalist, and a member 
of Harmony Lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
of Hillsboro. On October 24, 1888, he 
married Mary E. Whittemore of Hills- 
boro, a sister of the late Col. J. B. Whit- 
temore, who survives, with one daughter. 
Eva, now Mrs. Raymond Rickard. 


ALVAH T. RAMSDELL 


Alvah T. Ramsdell, born in York, Me., 
April 15, 1852; died in Dover, N. H., 
May 28, 1928. 

He was the son of a farmer, but early 
in life apprenticed himself to William A. 
McIntire, a contractor and builder of 
South Berwick, Me., and learned the car- 
penter’s trade. Aspiring to something 
better he studied architecture in Boston, 
and engaged in the service of Beacon 
& Preston, architects of that city. In 
1889 he located in business as an archi- 
tect in Dover, where he continued, de- 
signing and erecting many notable build- 
ings there and elsewhere. 

Politically he was an active Republi- 
can; served four years in the Dover City 
Council, and was a Representative in the 
Legislature of 1903. In 1920 and 1921 
he served as Mayor of the city, following 
a term of service as Senator from the 
21st District. 
and Scottish 
Fellow. 


He was a Knight Templar 
Rite Mason and an Odd 


STEPHEN B. STEARNS 


» 


Stephen 1. Stearns, born in Goffs- 
town, April 1, 1844; died in Manchester, 
May 28, 1928. 


He was a son of Henry B. and Phoebe 


(Russell) Stearns; educated in the pub- 
lic schools and Pembroke Academy, and 
taught penmanship at the latter institu- 


tion, and in the 


& Stratton 
Business College; also for a time at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


In 1870 he became Assistant Secretary 


Bryant 
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of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, and at the time of his decease 
was Secretary of the Manchester Fire 
and Casualty Association, and rating 
Secretary of the New Hampshire State 
Board of Underwriters. 

Politically he was a Republican and 
had served as a member of the Man 
chester Common Council and the School 
Board. He was a member of the sub- 
committee that erected the old Manches- 
ter High School building. 

He married, in November, 1872, Isa- 
belle Austin of Hooksett, who survives, 
with three sons, Henry B. and Hiram A. 
Stearns, attorneys, and Ray, engineer 
with the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and five grand- 
children. He is also survived by a 
brother, Ex-Mayor George H. Stearns. 


LEWIS G. GILMAN 


Lewis G. Gilman, born in Raymond, 
N. H., August 7, 1867; died in Man- 
chester, June 2, 1928. 

He Enoch F. and 
Carrie M. (Bartlett) Gilman, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and early in 


was the son of 


life became a drug clerk in Raymond, 
later continuing in the same line in Man- 
chester, where he ultimately established 
himself in business and became a lead- 
ing druggist of the city. 
dent of the New Hampshire Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in 1905-6 and a dele- 


He was Presi- 


gate to the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists in Chicago in 1907. 

He was long active in politics as a 
Democrat, having served in early life as 
chairman of the Democratic town com- 
mittee in Raymond and later in the same 
capacity in Ward Six, Manchester. In 
1912 he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats of the Second District for member 
of the State Executive Council, and 
elected by a heavy majority, serving the 
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term under the administration of Gov. 
Samuel D. Felker. 

Mr. Gilman was an Odd Fellow and 
a Congregationalist. On November 14, 
1891, he married Lucy B. Fiske of Ray- 
mond, who survives, with one daughter, 
Rosamond R. (Mrs. W. Elgin Sanford), 
one son, Lewis B. Gilman, and two 
grandchildren. 


JOHN SCALES 


John Scales, born in Nottingham, Oc- 
tober 6, 1835; died in Dover, July 6, 
1928. 


He was the son of Samuel and Betsey 


(Lane) Scales, and eighth in descent 
from William Scales, who went from 
England and settled in Rowley, Mass., 
in 1638. His great-grandfather, Samuel 
Scales, was a Minute Man in the Revo- 
lutionary service. 

He was educated at Colby Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating from 
the latter in 1863, and served in succes- 
sion, from 1863 to 1883, as principal of 
the Strafford, Wolfeboro and Gilmanton 
academies and Franklin Academy, 
Dover, the larger portion of the time at 
the latter. From 1883 to 1898 he was 
associate editor and publisher of the 
Dover ENQuiRER and DaiLty Repvustti- 
CAN, since which time he has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Dover Dairy 
Democrat, and largely engaged in his- 
torical research and writing. He edited 
a history of the Dartmouth College Class 
of 1863, a volume of Historical Memo- 
randa of Old Dover, a History of Straf- 
ford County, and various other publica- 
tions, and was a member of the board of 
editors that supervised the proofs of 
Stackpole’s History of New Hampshire. 

He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, the Society of 
Colonial Wars, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Northern Colonists, Piscat- 
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aqua Pioneers, and was a Knight 
Templar Mason. He had served as a 
member of the Dover School Board and 
as a trustee of the Plymouth Normal 
School. He was accounted the dean of 
New Hampshire journalists at the time 
of his decease, being oldest in point of 
age, though not in date of service. 

He married, October 20, 1865, Ellen 
A. Tasker, who died some years since, as 
did their son, Burton T. Scales, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth, class of 1895, and a 
professor in Girard College, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is survived by a daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Burton T. Scales; a grand- 
daughter, Catherine B., and grandson 
Benjamin Scales. 


THOMAS F. MORAN 


Thomas F. Moran, born in Nashua, 
June 13, 1876; died there June 3, 1928. 

He was the son of Michael and Mary 
(Sweeney) Moran, and educated in the 
public schools, graduating from the 
Nashua High School in 1896. Choosing 
the profession of law he entered the law 
department of Boston University, from 
which he graduated in 1900, and imme- 
diately commenced practice as a partner 
with Edward H. Wason, present and 
long time Congressman from the Second 
New Hampshire District, where he con- 
tinued through life, winning high rank 
in his profession. 

He was a Democrat in politics and ac- 
tive in party affairs. He served one term 
as a member of the Nashua Board of 
Aldermen; as a member of the House 
of Representatives in 1905, and of the 
State Senate in 1921. 

He was a member of Company = C, 
First Regiment, N. H. N. G., from 1892 
to 1895; was a director of the Second 
National Bank; Vice-President of the 
Citizens’ Guaranty Savings Bank, and a 
director of the Peterboro Railroad, and 
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held membership with the Elks, Knights 
of Columbus, Hibernians and Foresters, 
the Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
Nashua Country Club; also the Hills- 
boro County, New Hampshire anid 
American Bar Associations. 

August 20, 1905, he married Maude 
C. Matthews of Nashua, who survives, 
with two sons and three daughters. 


REV. MILLARD F. JOHNSON 


Millard Fillmore Johnson, born in 
Springheld, N. H., October 27, 1850; 
died in Penacook July 3, 1928. 

He was the son of Warren and Sarah 
(Sargent) 
with them in early life to Penacook. He 


Johnson, and removed 


Ann 
was educated in the Penacook schools, 
Colby Academy at New London, Brown 
University and the Newton Theological 
Seminary, graduating from the latter in 
1879, and was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Foxboro, Mass., Sep- 
tember 25 of that vear, where he con- 
tinued ten years, filling several subse- 
quent pastorates, but retired a few years 
since. He had served as President of 
the New Hampshire Baptist Convention 
and the Colby Academy Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

1879, he married 
Eunice A. Allen of Penacook, who died 


On December 15, 


a year ago, leaving two sons, Allen Mon- 
tague, of Needham, Mass., and Warren 
and one daugh- 


North 


C.. of Providence, R. I., 
Mrs. Watts, of 
Carolina. 


ter, Helen 


MRS. JOHN KIMBALL 


Charlotte Atkinson, widow of Hon. 
John Kimball, born in Tilton, December 
29, 1837; died in Concord, June 25, 1928. 

She was the daughter of Judge Daniel 
C. and Mehitabel (Tilton) Atkinson, and 
She 


subsequently studied music and taught 


was educated at Tilton Seminary. 
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the same extensively, being at one time 
Monticello 
Subsequently she was 


instructor in music in the 


(Ga.) Academy. 
long a teacher in the Concord public 
She was active in the affairs of 
the South Congregational Church of 
Concord, of which late husband, 


whom she married October 15, 1895, was 


schools. 
her 
a leading member. She was also a trus- 
tee of the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home at Franklin. She is survived by 
Mrs. Clara 
Ayres, and a mece, Mrs. Henry S. Kim- 
ball, of Concord. 


a step-daughter, Kimball 


MARCEL THERIAULT 


Marcel Theriault, born at St. Jacques, 
N. b., November 22, 1885; died in Hud- 
son, N. H., June 17, 1928. 

Mr. Theriault, who was a prominent 
lawyer and leading citizen of Nashua, 
had arranged for an airplane ascent from 
Ferryall Field in Hudson, accompanied 
by Miss Kathryn-L. Thomas, a Nashua 
young lady, but just as the plane had 
risen it burst into flames, both passengers 
being burned to death before rescue was 
possible. 

He was the son of Adolphe and Her- 
mina (Plourde) Theriault, the family re- 
moving to Nashua in his childhood. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Nashua and graduated from the Boston 


University Law School in 1914. He was 


admitted to the bar and engaged in prac- 


tice for several years with Marshall D. 
Cobleigh. 


politics and was a candidate for Mayor 


He was a Republican in 


at the first election under the new city 
charter, but was defeated. He was a 
member of the State Senate in 1917, and 
chairman of the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

For some years, from 1920, Mr. Theri- 
ault was general manager of the Abbott- 
Downing Company of Concord. He was 
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the founder and president of the Mont- 
calm Association, and a member of the 
Ferdinand Gagnon Club; also a member 
of the Hillsborough County and New 
Hampshire Bar Associations. 

On May 6, 1906, he married Anita 
Jodoin, who died January 16, 1913, leav- 
ing two sons, who survive—George 
French and Albert Marcel. 

GEORGE W. WESTON 

George W. Weston, born in Wilton, 
December 19, 1897; died in Peter- 
borough, June 18, 1928. 

He was the son of Fred and Ida A. 
(Wellman) Weston, and was educated 
in the Wilton schools and the University 
of New Hampshire, graduating from the 
latter in 1922. In college he was promi- 
nent in athletics, and for two years cap- 
tain of the track team. 

In September, 1922, he became head- 
master of the Hancock High School, 
which position he held until his death, 
having greatly improved the standing of 
the school. He was a member of Roy 
Bent Chapter of the American Legion of 
Wilton, and active in John Hancock 
Grange of Hancock. On July 4, 1922, 
he married Ruth E. Colburn of Temple, 
who survives, with two children - 
Marion Priscilla and Wilfred. 


JEORGE J. FOSTER 


George J. Foster, born in Concord, 
February 13, 1854; died in Dover, June 
21, 1928. 
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He was the son of Joshua L. and 
Lucretia A. (Gale) Foster, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools, graduating 
from the Portsmouth High School in 
1869. His father was a newspaper pub- 
lisher in Portsmouth for many years, but 
removed to Dover and established a 
paper there known as Foster’s Demo- 
CRAT, in 1872, upon which George J. was 
engaged throughout his life, being him- 
self the publisher after his father’s 
cdlemise. 

He was prominent in public affairs in 
Dover, serving many years upon the 
School Board, of which he was chairman 
for six years. He was a Representative 
in the State Legislature in 1903, and was 
Mayor of Dover in 1909-10. In 1926 he 
was chosen to the State Senate and 
served a portion of the 1927 session, but 
was taken ill before the close, and had 
been unwell up to the time of his death, 
which occurred at the Wentworth Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Foster was a Trustee of the Straf- 
ford Sanivgs Bank, the Wentworth Hos- 
pital and the Public Library, and was a 
32nd degree Mason, Knight of Pythias, 
Elk, and Red Man; a member of the 
Bellamy and Kiwanis clubs. — July 22, 
1880, he married Annah C. Clark, now 
demised, leaving a daughter, now Mrs. 
Bertha F. Glidden, and two sons— 
Arthur and Frederick; also two grand- 


children. 
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car garage. Can give deed to land. 


terms. 


154 Hayward St. 


This property is situate in ideal location. 
ments of seven rooms each. Has two equipped bath rooms and toilets. 
apartments completely furnished, and ready for occupancy. Fine ocean view. 
Finish of house, inside and outside, is modern—not rough camp style. 
Will sell or lease. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Desirable 14 Room House 
at Hampton Beach 


House is divided into two apart- 
Both 


Two- 
Attractive price and 


H. C. TRENOWETH 


Manchester, N. H. 














Apple Tree Bookshop 


CURRENT BOOKS—LENDING 
LIBRARY 


32 Warren St. Concord, N. H. 











We Furnish Any Book in Print 


Religious Book Shop 


20 School St. Concord, N. H. 














GUARANTEED PERMANENT 
WAVES 


By Thoroughly Experienced 
Operators 


PINSONNEAULT'S 


BEAUTY PARLORS 


—Two Shoppes— 


16 Concord St. 45 No. Main St. 
Manchester, N. H. Concord, N. H. 

















The Broderick Hair Shop 


Nora F. BRODERICK, Prop. 
Tel. 2311 
66 Hanover St. Manchester, N. H. 


NESTLE’S LANOIL AND 
EUGENE PERMANENT WAVES 


Expert Scalp and Hair Treatment 
Facials, Toilet Goods 

















HEAVENLY BODIES 


A Book of Poems 


By Oliver Jenkins 


The second section of the book— 
EARTH AND SKY—contains a 
number of satirical and some lyrical 
pictures of New Hampshire. 


AT BETTER BOOK SHOPS OR 
SENT BY MAIL, $2.00 


FROM 


Larus, Box 76 Concord, N. H. 
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tJ. VIOREA AND ROOFING 


1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court ; 


Shop: 30-38 Washington St. 
Manchester, N. H. 

















McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 














Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 


CONCORD, N. H. 























You've Planned To 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you've often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$30.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
ONCORD -i- -:- N. H. 








The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


Brown &¥ Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 


| 
|_waNcHESTER -:- CONCORD 
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